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What America Stands For 


ie AS now seems impossible, the United States is 
at any time dragged into the war it will be on 
this detail or that. Our correspondence with Ger- 
many has been carried on with such insight into 
principle and such skill in presentation that our case 
has not been allowed to rest on technicalities. We 
have been patient and tolerant. We have refrained 
from interference where there could be any impression 
that it was none of our business, and where our in- 
terference might lead us to an impossible role. When, 
on the other hand, our rights have been interfered 


with, but only technically, we have protested, but 


only as a matter of record, for adjustment by nego- 
tiation and as a basis for future international agree- 
ment. We took no final and menacing attitude until 
we were confronted with a situation wheve all three 
elements were flagrantly combined: the 1 jury to us 
was direct, established principles were overthrown, 
ond the deepest moral instincts of the world were out- 
raged. It is fair to say that when the ultimate step 
was taken, and we declared that submarine war on 
merchantmen must stop, the country was practically 
solid. Party stops, or should stop, at the water’s edge. 
When the American colonies revolted they took up 
arms against a tax, but a tax that, little in itself, was 
the embodiment of an idea. Through her governing 
class, with increasing dissent, Germany takes the 
position that her superiority to other peoples gives 
her the right to trample on established moral codes 
and on the world’s conception of humanity. In her 
detailed excuses she puts no real heart. It is in her 
destiny, her right to impose, her superman immu- 
nities, that her leading spirits ultimately believe. 
Apparently we shall keep out of the war, but it is 
against that idea we shall be fighting, if unhappily we 
have to fight at last. 


Courage 


ie A music hall in London the joke that was recently 

most popular showed an American, held up by a 
thug with a revolver, exclaiming, “I am too proud 
to fight.” 

Another joke, second in popularity in the same 
show, used the exclamation “let loose the Americans” 
as who should say, “let loose the lions.” 

In Paris the most-talked-of cartoon of months, by 
Forain, showed the symbolic figure of a woman, 
bowed over a field of slain, saying, “this good Mr. 
Wilson will come to revenge us.” 

The foreign offices of the entente powers, however, 
have been as superior to the rasher newspapers and 









the less thoughtful citizens as men in office ought to 
be superior to others. Their understanding has been 
full, their expression considerate. In no group any- 
where does Mr. Wilson stand higher than among the 
leading statesmen of the world. 


What Neutrals May Yet Do- 


T FIRST glimpse it seems strange that Spain 
should even consider, however doubtfully, enter- 
ing the fray. What has she to gain? 

She has this to gain. She can do her bit toward 
ending a struggle that has brought her to an in- 
dustrial crisis. 

Switzerland has suffered almost as if she were at 
war, but she is proud of her neutrality, and with a 
population speaking German, French, and Italian 
it would be unsound, in any circumstances except 
invasion, for her to enter. 

Holland, if not too much impressed by Belgium’s 
fate, might conceivably enter for the same reasons 
that have caused Spain to reflect. 

So might Denmark. The complicated situation in 
the Balkans may to a less extent be influenced by 
that consideration also. 

The neutrals, in course of time, can be conceived as 
becoming tired of the cost. They may possibly in 
the end say, “we have paid enough. The world has 
paid enough. We will take a hand in the job of 
ending the mess, and we will do it by suppressing the 
belligerent that began the war and that represents 
the ancient doctrine of domination by force. When 
we have given that belligerent a thorough lesson we 
will then make arrangements by which no country 
can, with any hope of success, begin a war again.” 

States of mind just now in Europe are fluid. Such 
a move is not probable, but it can be conceived. A 
very great diplomat in any of the entente powers, or 
among the neutrals most concerned, might be able to 
chrystalize and effectively use that line of argument. 


Guess 


/ VARIOUS places in Germany, including uni- 
versities, a favorite thought, finding constant ex- 
pression, is that after this war there will be three 
great powers—great in actuality or in prospect. 
Needless to say Germany will be one. The other two 
will be the United States and Japan. Then will come 
another vast war, after which the powers of the first 
importance will be reduced to two: Naturally Ger- 
many will be one. Then still another world war will 
come, and only one empire will emerge in the. first 
rank. Which will it be? Don’t all speak at once. . 
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The Gist of It 


—— years ago Bernhardi wrote: “France must 

be so completely crushed that she can never 
again come across our path.” Bernhardi merely 
echoed bigger men. If there is one great power in 
LLurope that knows exactly why she fights and has an 
entirely clear case, that country is France. 


An Unfinished Editorial 


T WAS a much bigger man than Bernhardi, Prince 

von Biilow, who made popular by quoting it the 
saying of Althoff that the Germans are “political 
asses.” The conclusion that Biilow drew was that 
their votes must not be allowed to count. If there 
were more social-democratic votes there must not 
therefore be more social-democratic members of the 
Reichstag. 

A teutonic statesman of distinction said to the 
writer of this editorial: “Is it not absurd that an 
ignorant workman should have as much voting as 
you or I?” 

Another German statesman, very famous, and 
holding a position of much delicacy, maintained, to 
the present writer also, that what made it impo:sible 
for Americans to understand Prussian ethics was the 
egregious American vanity. 

Still another well-known statesman delivered sol- 
emnly to the same writer the orthodox argument of 
the imperialists, that war is a biological necessity. 

What are you going to do with such reasoning? 

Is it necessary that such extreme technical effic- 
iency as Germany has shown shall destroy sanity of 
thinking? Sparta was better organized for war than 
Athens, but Athens could not have been the great 
source of sweetness and light had she existed for 
nothing save obedient discipline for purposes of ap- 
plying force. 


Germans and Learning 


ie LIMITATION of what is said in the preceding 
editorial, it must be confessed that the Germans 
are learning a little about how to spend their money 
in America. The New York Evening Mail is far 
more astutely edited than the Fatherland or the 
papers printed in German. The money that has gone 
into the bill-board campaign, ostensibly by women, 
against our selling munitions has a certain effect on 
sentimental and not very active minds. Of course 
anybody who thinks knows that to change the rules 
of the past, and make it unethical to sell munitions, 
would simply hand the victory to the nation that 
prepares for war and chooses its own time. The last 
great war loan of Germany went into ammunition. 
If we wish to encourage aggressive militarism the 
way to do it is to be shocked at the sale of munitions 
and thus leave the peace countries at a still greater 
disadvantage. 


Shaky Reasons 


N “The European War of 1914,” John William 
Burgess has marshalled his information and has 
unconsciously reflected: “now let us arrange this in 
proper form and deduce the necessary theories there- 
from to show the righteousness of the German cause 
and the duplicity of the Allies.” In an especially 
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feeble chapter entitled “American Interests,” Profes-_ 


sor Burgess refers in exaggerated terms to the well 
recognized and appreciated aid given to America in 
the Revolutionary War by such valiant soldiers of 
fortune as von Steuben and de Kalb. We note, with- 
out surprise, that he does not mention the Hessians. 
But further Professor Burgess affirms that in the 
critical days at the commencement of the Civil War, 
the St. Louis Arsenal and the whole State of Missouri 
was saved from falling to the Confederacy by the 
“Germans” of St. Louis and that “the German and 
German-American contingents,’ in the northern 
armies, amounting to some five hundred thousand 
men, turned the scales in favor of the Union. These 
men risked and gave their lives that the American 
Union might be preserved. Their names are in- 
scribed in history as Americans and as Americans 
only. But Professor Burgess’ logic cannot run up so 
steep a hill. Those men did not put us in the debt of 
German Militarism. How many of them had left 
Germany to avoid such militarism? 


A Suspicious Character 


GENTLEMAN with the name of Ferdinand 

Hansen writes us a letter. He imports caviar, 
and there is a picture of himself on the letter, stand- 
ing on a Russian fish, which we admit prima facia 
evidence of identity. All passports now have photo- 
graphs. However, read the letter: 


I view with astonishment your radical revision 
of sentiment as regards the German element. The 
odium you now evidence in no wise affected your 
scruples when as Chairman of the Citizens Munic- 
ipal Committee you permitted contributions to 
be solicited without protest from descendants of 
the race that now meets with your rigorous con- 
demnation. Nor was the money returned as un- 
desirable after the hearty and unstinted financial 
response of those in whose veins German blood 
flows. Of the total contributions ($134,388.32) 
to the campaign fund of 1913 over 30 per cent 
emanated from those whose ancestral land 
is being so unjustly reviled by your columns. 
The German-American gave freely to what he be- 
lieved would establish the “truth” in politics, and 
is repaid by your dedicating your publication to 
the defense of the “lie,” directed at the cause 
which is nearest his heart. 
Respectfully, 
FERDINAND HANSEN. 


The logic is powerful, but the point is this: Can 
a man who imports Russian caviar during the present 
war be deemed an honest German? 


The Situation in Belgium 


GERMAN-AMERICAN publication, the Volks- 

zeitung, of New York, Socialist, is amazed to 
the’ extent of about a column because one of Mr. 
Hapgood’s messages from Europe said that Belgium 
would suffer if the United States went to war. The 
Volkszeitung thinks Belgium is fortunate to be at 
present under such a socialistic management. As 
Harper’s Weekly’s sources of information about Bel- 
gium are exceptionally good, we can perhaps tell the 
Volkszeitung a few things. 

In the first place, the situation has been improved 
in one important respect. After the article referred 
to was in print, Mr. Hapgood cabled that definite 
arrangements have been made between the Commis- 
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sion for the Relief of Belgium and the German and 
Dutch authorities, by which an entirely organized 
Dutch force will take over the elaborate work in- 
stantly, if relations are ever severed between the 


United States and Germany. Whether the Dutch_ 


can keep the German military authorities from in- 
creasing the oppression of Belgium as successfully as 
the Americans have done is another story. Also 
whether Mr. Hoover can be the financial and execu- 
tive head of the enterprise under such changed con- 
ditions. If not, the chance of finding anybody to 
come anywhere near equalling him is slight. And 
even with him in charge, Belgium has often been 
within a month of starvation. It is doubtful, of 
course, whether Americans will continue to contribute 
as freely if they are called on for war expenses of 
their own, although on the other hand it is possible 
they may imitate in those circumstances the truly 
magnificent record of the British colonies, which in 
spite of the war strain on them have given to Bel- 
gium far more liberally than have the United States. 

Does the Volkszeitung know how far the Belgians 
are from appreciating being taken care of, instead of 
running themselves in the old “capitalistic” way? 
They have been frequently so near to serious rioting 
that the German authorities have requested Mr. 
Brand Whitlock to show himself conspicuously in the 
streets of Brussels to quiet the apprehension that he 
had left. The Germans have no use for Belgian 
riots. Such riots would increase the number of sol- 
diers who would have to be detached to guard lines 
of communication. This Commission had to work 
for months to obtain assurances that the Ger- 
mans would not seize the approaching harvests away 
from the Belgians. 

Nor is starvation the only Belgian fear. States- 
men of all parties except the Socialist have declared 
that Germany must be free to annex territory, after 
the war is victoriously ended, if “the real economic, 
political, and military interests of the Empire pre- 
vail.” That conception of Germany’s future gives 
the Belgians a topic of contemplation; also Luxem- 
bourg; and also Holland. 

For the Volkszeitung to draw a socialistic con- 
clusion from the success of the Hoover commission 
is natural enough. To emphasize that point, how- 
ever, in all the confused circumstances, would sur- 
prise most Belgians. We think a much stronger 
argument for the Socialists could be found in the 
recent geueral record of the German empire. Nearer 
home an argument could be found in the Panama 
Canal. After the war, when discussion again takes 
the place of high explosives, the world will be busy 
considering how to avoid the evils of over-concen- 
tration, as exhibited by Prussia, and the ends of 
unideal individualism, as discernible in Great Britain 
and the United States. 


Drama and Strain 


OTH in Paris and in Berlin the number of farces, 

musical comedies, and comic-operas has been 
diminished, and the number of classics and other plays 
of serious value increased. The tired business man, 
or society woman, or school girl, or rounder may 
need froth in the theatre to ease the awful strain of 
business or dinner-parties, but countries in a death- 
struggle find refreshment in material that contains 
thought or feeling. 





A Difference 


is IS becoming the fashion to sing the praises of 
Elihu Root. Those who hark back like to hark 
back to him. If he were younger the Republicans 
would consider him for the Presidency. Before Mr. 
Lansing was selected to hold his position permanently 
thousands automatically said, “Would it not be a 
grand thing if the President would appoint Mr. 
Root?” Mr. Root was a notable Secretary, but of a 
kind contradictory to the man who has been in direct 
charge of our foreign policy since March 4, 1913, 
namely Woodrow Wilson. The difference is subtle 
and not over-easy to express. In the notes to Ger- 
many there is a something that would not have been 
there had Mr. Root conceived and executed them. 
There is something in them far beyond the mere lucid 
and able presentment of our case. There is a note of 
moral right that had its echo in Germany and started 
a change of opinion there. Putting Germany in a 
hole never could have done that. The President, 
managing foreign affairs himself, has put skilfully 
the American case and at the same time expres:ed a 
spiritual faith that makes ahead because it is con- 
tagious. The faith is contagious because it is sincere. 
The President, in the upset world, has two jobs to 
combine. He has to run the nation, as he finds the 
world developed in this year 1915 of so-called grace, 
and he has at the same time to press along up the 
slopes that have already slowly led us from savagery 
to what civilization we have. He has had to be prac- 
tical in act, and creative in spirit. He has been both. 


Is This Funny ? 


NCE in a while in this sad war something occurs 
so preposterous that wrong overshadows horror. 
For example, a German paper, organ of a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, publishes a 
correspondence in which the President of the Society 
complains bitterly of Belgian treatment of animals. 
That is no doubt a funnier episode than the Germans 
against Italy for breach of treaty faith. 


Honor Where Due 


ONORARY degrees are often jokes; it is pleas- 

ant, therefore, to see Trinity College selecting 
Orville Wright for one, and thereby honoring itself 
far more than him, who needs none of the labels 
that institutions give. For Wright is one of the few 
living great. Possibly there are as many as two 
living Americans whose names will be as highly con- 
sidered by posterity—possibly. In mechanics and 
science over the whole world has he any equal, save 
Marconi and Madame Curie? 

If Wright has been robbed, if a fake inventor has 
worried him for years, that is only the course of his- 
tory. The inventive mind, the creator, is often 
forerunner for the material prosperity of some par- 
asitic imitator. Wilbur Wright may well have owed 
his death to the harrassing litigation which occupied 
most of his time for nearly three years. The Wright 
patent has been upheld in France, Germany, and 
America, and acknowledged by the British govern- 
ment. Nevertheless it is hard for Orville Wright to 
obtain practical justice in this world. No doubt after 
his death he will be superlatively extolled. No doubt, 
also, he would appreciate a little business fairness now. 
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Atrocities 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


GERMAN general made to a friend the following 

confession: “We did a lot that was very terrible 

in Belgium. We had a special reason for it. We 
were very much afraid Holland would attack us on the 
flank. We wanted her to know what might happen to 
her if she did.” 

Thus the main contention of the Bryce report was 
justified. 

An expert calculated that if Germany had been 
humane it would have taken a million men to keep the 
civil population of Belgium and northern France quiet 
and make railroads, telegraphs, and telephones as safe 
as they are now. 

Nobody,-therefore, can be surer than I am that severe 
punishment is due to the German leaders after the war. 
Nevertheless it is only fair that the public should un- 
derstand what a large proportion of the stories against 
the Germans are false. Therefore I recount some of my 
own personal investigations in France, especially among 
soldiers at the front. 

Some of the most interesting days I have spent abroad 
were at the front. Among other contributions to my 
understanding they helped me toward sympathetic 
vision of the tendency of the human race to lie. All 
men lie, not so often because they will as either be- 
cause they cannot observe and remember or because 
they are artists, and unconsciously assist the facts to- 
ward composing the picture desired. I myself, being 
critical and unimaginative, probably lie somewhat less 
than the average. 

The line between mendacity and art, where actual 
events are the material, is extraordinarily difficult. Many 


of the best executed and most vivid volumes of eye-wit- 
nesses on the war are compact of untruth. The pop- 
ularity of these highly-touched accounts discourages 
more exact and conscientious narrators. Several of the 
best observers told me during my trip that the fakers 
had ruined the charm of the business by their illicit 
competition. And yet one of the soundest smilingly 
read over his account of a dramatic incident we had 
come across together—all fact except one touch added, 
and a thoroughly artistic one. I do not envy the future 
historian of this war. He will, to be sure, have the 
benefit of many secret documents (I have seen a few of 
them) which will give him an immeasurably better in- 
sight than any writer can have today; but on many a 
disputed question of detail he will find staggering con- 
tradictions of te-timony. 

A word about my own temptations to make a thrilling 
article out of experiences at the front. It would be so 
easy. The truth needs to be helped so little. I was on 
a hill that was shelled 15 days cut of 18, sometimes 
badly. One shell passed over while I was there. Two 
others fell near the base. In a number of places we had 
to walk carefully or motor carefully, to avoid fire. At 
times the hostile trenches were within half a mile. Fly- 
ing machines abounded. Some of them were being fired 
at. I saw the Church at Metz through a telescope. 
Cavalry were picturesque and thick along the roads. 
Big holes torn by shells were everywhere. Bullet marks 
were in the trees. Cannon boomed. It would take ex- 
tremely little talent to put all these things so as to sug- 
gest excitement and danger. It would require only or- 
dinary narrative ability and a willingness to substitute 
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imagination for the actual unfortunate fact of bad luck 
as far as striking any trouble was concerned. The 
strength of the impulse to make wanderings more in- 
teresting, however, made me realize how a man feels, 
not only when he tells of an exciting adventure, but what 


is more to the present 
purpose, when he tells of 
an atrocity. 

In one little village, 
which had been mildly 
shelled a. few moments 
before, the hospital was 
pointed out tome. It had 
been knocked all to pieces 
some time back. Nearly 
all the ruin was confined 
to the hospital and its im- 
mediate vicinity. I was 
assured that the Germans 
make a specialty of pick- 
ing out hospitals to bom- 
bard. Perhaps they do. 
1 can only tell what hap- 
pened to me. A little later 
I was strolling along 
through the village when 
I came across the French 
officer in command of the 
place. 

“Do you think the Ger- 
mans shot at the hospital 
intentionally?” I en- 
quired. 

“Surely,” he replied. 
“Why not? We had ar- 
tillery behind it.” 

One who has been over 
the country better under- 
stands the high mortality 
among churches. It is 
one thing to read the ex- 
planation. It is another 
thing to travel and see in 
how many cases the spire 
at any distance is the only 
visible mark of the town’s 
location. 

In one little place which 
was entirely shot to 
pieces, the head man of 
the village, the leader of 
the people, gave in min- 
ute detail the story of all 
that had passed under his 
eyes. As he described the 
words and actions of the 
inhabitants after the 
French came back, he 
quoted them as saying, 
“Ts it all right to say the 
Germans treated us well?” 
He quoted those words 
not to prove anything; 
merely because he was 
quoting everything. Per- 
haps he scarcely under- 
stood the implication, the 
instinctive recognition by 
these villagers that audi- 
ences expect atrocities. 

One story that gained 
headway told of three lit- 


tle girls hanged on hooks in a butcher shop. An investiga- 
tor spent considerable time looking for someone who 
knew the girls. Finally he found an old woman who 
knew them personally. Not only that, but she had 








Ruins illustrating types of atrocities alleged against the 
Germans and denied or explained by them. 


everybody saw! 


actually seen them hanging. 
course, but at last convinced. Before passing on he 
saw the French commander in the recaptured village, 
and told him the story. “Do you not know,” asked the 
commander, “that that old woman has been crazy for 


He was horrified, of 


several years?” 

A gate in a cemetery 
was shown to me by an 
educated Frenchman. It 
was full of holes. They 
were, he said, from a ma- 
chine gun shot from inside 
the graveyard, while the 
Germans possessed the 
town. He added that 
Germans take a peculiar 
pleasure in shooting up 
cemetaries. Actually the 
holes were made from the 
opposite direction, and by 
shrapnel. 

We have all read about 
the Germans driving civil- 
ians ahead of them as a 
screen. Again I say per- 
haps they do. I know 
nothing about it. I think 
Germany has a terrible 
amount to answer for, in 
ideals of force, in disre- 
gard of treaty obliga- 
tions, in calculated sever- 
ity, but it is another 
matter to believe a brave 
and proud people has used 
women, children, and un- 
armed men as_ shields. 
And it is so easy to under- 
stand in another way. A 
street in a French village 
is very narrow. A Ger- 
man detachment is enter- 
ing at one end, with a 
single machine gun. Its 
orders are to get in con- 
tact with a French de- 
tachment at the other 
end. The _ frightened 
people fly in confusion 
down the street ahead of 
the troops, carts, dogs, 
donkies, and people in 
one panic-stricken mass. 
How easy does this be- 
come a using of the people 
as a screen! 

One of the most accu- 
rate correspondents in the 
world wrote a story about 
a certain sex atrocity, or- 
dered by a German com- 
mander. It was told to 
him by a woman who was 
on the spot, who has an 
established — reputation, 
and with whom he was 
personally acquainted. 
Nevertheless, as others 
present have abundantly 
proved, to the correspond- 
ent’s own conviction, the 
charge was wholly false. 


How many times, while in the battle region, did I have 
occasion to remember those 170,000 Russians who passed 
through England early in the war, and whom nearly 
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And has not every reader of this article been told 
circumstantially the story of the message of starvation 
written under the German stamp, with the name of the 
person who received the letter? What though the story 
goes back at least as far as the Civil War? 

In this war a favorite story tells of children with 
their hands cut off. In Paris a large reward was offered 


for a photograph of one such case, but none came for- _ 


ward to get the money. 

A few photographs of the kind familiar in Paris, 

featuring nude women, were found in possession of a 
yerman soldier. At once there was in full travel the 
story that during the march toward Paris such pictures 
were distributed by the officers to make the soldiers 
more eager to reach the town. 

Of course a modern conscript army includes criminals 
and degenerates. It includes everybody, from professors 
to perverts. There have no doubt been horrid individ- 
ual crimes. There has no doubt been conduct by Ger- 
man officers that will not be justified by the more demo- 
cratic nations; that will perhaps even horrify the social- 
democrats, after the war, in Germany itself. As I have 
in a preceeding article already related, some of the 
allied statesmen believe that in case of a complete vic- 
tory one of the most instructive and progressive steps 
will be the punishment of these officers. The Bryce 
and Bedier reports are extremely damaging documents. 
It remains true, however, that many of the apparently 
well-authenticated cases are lies, and many of the 
others can be explained away. 

The rape cases of course arouse particular interest. 
They will always be especially difficult to prove or dis- 
prove and many of them exist in frightful form. But 
this point is certain: there are a great many more cases 
of moral than of legal rape. I mean that when three or 
four soldiers are quartered in a house, with father and 
sons away fighting, the girls in that house do not feel 
very free to choose just how they will receive the ad- 
vances of the soldiers. But even after making deduc- 
tions there is no doubt that war makes even decent men 
less punctilious. Facing death every day they are in- 
clined to be lenient with their consciences about the 
pleasures of the moment. 


BOUT sniping,the Germans have probably made some 

errors. They have probably told some lies to cover 
crimes. We know how capable they are of lying in high 
circles, from the stories they invented in advance in the 
attempt to excuse their long planned invasion of Belgium, 
and the excuses they have prepared ahead for other brutal 
steps. But in many cases, it is the inhabitants who lie. 
An officer is leading his men through a village. There 
are shots from a window and a couple of soldiers fall. 
The men are furious at their comrades’ death, from what 
to the military mind is grossest treachery. The officer 
knows he could not control his men. He looks away 
while they exact punishment. The villagers almost in- 
evitably allege that there was no sniping or that the 
officer gave the word to fire. That the punishment for 
sniping or other disobedience is extremely severe is of 
course true. I gave the reason at the beginning of this 
article. It is the explanation, from another angle, 
of the Zabern incident, which so enraged France, and 
was so resented and ridiculed in England and America. 
In Alsace a soldier could strike even a crippled civilian 
with his sword, for mere lack of deference. But the 
Germans knew what they were doing when they failed to 
put down such arrogance. They were preparing for 


today. Such military efficiency as theirs would be im- 
possible if the army were not treated as above all things. 
Lasting power is another story. It is wholly possible 
that a change of popular spirit may come more abruptly 
in Germany than in France or Britain. But for the pur- 
pose of moulding a nation into a military machine 
the absolute control, in peace and war, of the militarist 
idea was deemed a necessity. I saw on a captured 
German cannon the words “ultima ratio regis,” “the final 
argument of a monarch,” and I thought it explained a 
large portion of the war. I did not see one soldier in 
France whose manners to me, an unknown civilian, were 
not courteous in the extreme; with a courtesy, indeed, 
that made me wish I had the gentility to respond with 
equal grace. So we come back always to the question 
of autocracy, which is the question of this war. If 
William the Second had been as modest and as consti- 
tutional as his grandfather, Germany would have ex- 
panded with less opposition and would not have sought 
to execute a task impossible in our modern world. Being 
a despot he fell into the hands of the military, without 
sufficient civil check. The individual ceased to exist in 
Germany. The militarist regime forgot even the doctrine 
of their great text-book, for Clauswitz himself says that 
the use of absolute force in war must be tempered by 
expediency. 


qt IS just to say, that the fairest witnesses after the 

war will be the higher officers. From the French officers 
I have imbibed many of my views of German atrocities. 
The officer is so occupied with limitless horrors of war 
itself that he sees the side-issues more coolly. More- 
over he knows the facts. The fiercest spirit of credulity 
is in the talk factories. Nothing is so credulous or so 
blood-thirsty as an afternoon tea. 

Let us be firm, by all means. Let us all hope to end 
militarism by defeating the great militarist nation. But 
let us not be more than needlessly cruel in our thoughts, 
and let us not be unfair. Why do our school text books 
exult in the destruction by Sherman and Sheridan of 
the southern food supplies? Did the United States, or 
did it not, bombard open towns in the Spanish war? 
How many lies were told about the water-cure? 

A lawyer was endeavoring to prove atrocities before 
an investigating committee “And now,” he said at last, 
“T am going to bring to you the very best of all evidence. 
I am going to let you hear the story from the lips of the 
boy’s own mother.” 

What appeal could be more effective, and never- 
theless what evidence could be more untrustworthy? 

The trouble with excess of atrocity talk is that it 
merely makes us hate the Germans, which is unfortu- 
nate, and does not help us to know what the world is 
really fighting for, which it is essential to known. 

Where atrocities are really proved they are fully pro- 
vided for by international agreement. 

In the last Hague convention, in the section regarding 
breaches of international agreements as to what acts 
are legitimate in war, it was agreed: 

“A belligerent party which violates the provisions of 
the said Regulations shall, if the case demands, be liable 
to pay compensation. I[¢ shall'be responsible for all 
acts committed by persons forming part of its armed 
forces.” 

Germany signed that. Also Bismarck is the father 
of the severest doctrine of indemnities. Wherever any- 
thing can be truly proved, therefore, the foundation for 
punishment is most completely laid. 


Next week’s issue will contain an article by Mr. Hapgood on what he found out in Europe about the 


Swiss army system that is being so much discussed in the United States at present. Also another article 


by him about picturesque personal experiences at the front. 
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True Americanism 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 





PLURIBUS UNUM— 





out of many one—was 


the motto adopted by F N THE following article Mr. Brandeis tells not only 

what he thinks the American idea of liberty is, as it 
regards the individual, but also what the right idea is 
of liberty as regards nationalities. 
must all face in the settlement which follows the great 
European war. , 


the founders of the Republic 
when they formed a union of 
the thirteen states. To these 
we have added, from time to 
time thirty-five more. The 
founders were convinced, as 
we are, that a strong na- 


This question we 


supplying merely the material 
needs or even the wants of the 
worker. 

Every citizen must have 
education—broad and contin- 
uous. This essential of citi- 
zenship is not met by an edu- 
cation which ends at the age 
of 14—or even at 18 or 22. 
Education must continue 





tion could be built through 
federation. They were also convinced, 
as we are, that in America, under a free 
government, many peoples would make 
one nation. Throughout all these years 
we have admitted to our country and to 
citizenship immigrants from the diverse 
lands of Europe. We had faith that 
thereby we could best serve ourselves 
and mankind. This faith has been justi- 
fied. The United States has grown 
great. The immigrants and their imme- 
diate descendants have proved them- 
selves as loyal as any citizens of the 
country. Liberty has knit us closely to- 
gether as Americans, Note the com- 
mon devotion to our country’s emblem 
expressed at the recent Flag Day cele- 
bration in New York by boys and girls 
representing more than twenty different 
nationalities warring abroad. 

On the Nation’s birthday it is cus- 
tornary for us to gather together for the 
purpose of considering how we may 
better serve our country. This year we 
are asked to address ourselves to the 
newcomers and to make this Fourth of 
July what has been termed Americaniza- 
tion Day. 


Americanization 


What is Americanization? It mani- 
fests itself, in a superficial way, when the 
immigrant adopts the clothes, the man- 
ners and the customs generally prevail- 
ing here. Far more important is the 
manifestation presented when he sub- 
stituted for his mother tongue, the Eng- 
lish language as the common medium of 
speech, But the adoption of our lan- 
guage, manner and customs is only a 
small part of the process. To become 
Americanized, the change wrought must 
be fundamental. However great his out- 
ward conformity, the immigrant is not 
Americanized unless his interests and 


‘affections have become deeply rooted 


here. And we properly demand of the 
immigrant even more than this. He 
must be brought into complete harmony 
with our ideals and aspirations and co- 
operate with us for their attainment. 
Only when this has been done, will he 
possess the national consciousness of an 
American. 

I say “he must be brought into com- 
plete harmony.” But let us not forget 
that many a poor immigrant comes to us 
from distant lands, ignorant of our 
language, strange in tattered clothes and 
with jarring manners, who is already 
truly American in this most important 
sense; who has long shared our ideals 


and who, oppressed and persecuted 
abroad, has yearned for our land of 
liberty and for the opportunity of aiding 
in the realization of her aims, 


American Ideals 


What are the American ideals? They 
are the development of the individual 
for his own and the common good—the 
development of the individual through 
liberty and the attainment of the com- 


.mon good through democracy and social 


justice. 

Our form of government, as well as 
humanity, compels us to strive for the 
development of the individual man. 
Under universal suffrage (soon to be 
extended to women) every voter is a 
part-ruler of the State. Unless the 
rulers have, in the main, education and 
character and are free men, our great 
experiment in democracy must fail. It 
devolving upon the State, therefore, to 
fit its rulers for their task. It must pro- 
vide not only facilities for development, 
but the opportunity of using them.” It 
must not only provide opportunity; it 
must stimulate the desire to avail of it. 
Thus we are compelled to insist upon 
observance of what we somewhat vaguely 
term the American standard of living; 
we become necessarily our brothers’ 
keepers. 


The American Standard of 
Living 


What does this standard imply? In 
substance, the exercise of those rights 
which our Constitution guarantees; the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? Life, in this connection, 
means living not existing; liberty, free- 
dom in things industrial as well as polit- 
ical; happiness includes, among other 
things, that satisfaction which can come 
only through the full development and 
utilization of one’s faculties. In order 
that men may live and not merely exist 
—in order that men may develop their 
faculties, they must have a reasonable 
income; they must have health and 
leisure. High wages will not meet the 
worker’s need unless employment be 
regular. The best of wages will not com- 
pensate for excessively long working 
hours which undermine health. And 


working conditions may be so bad as to . 


nullify the good effects of high wages 
and short hours. The essentials of 
American citizenship are not satisfied by 


throughout life. A country can- 
not be governed well by rulers whose edu- 
cation and mental development is limited 
to their attendance at the common school. 
Whether the education of the citizen in 
later years is to be given in classes or 
from the public platform, or is to be sup- 
plied through discussion in the lodges 
and the trade unions, or is to be gained 
from the reading of papers, periodicals, 
and books—in any case freshness of mind 
is indispensable to its attainment. And 
to the preservation of freshness of mind 
a short workday is as essential as ade- 
quate food and proper conditions of 
working and of living. The worker 
must, in other words, have leisure. But 
leisure does not imply idleness. It means 
ability to work not less but more—abil- 
ity to work at some thing besides bread- 
winning—ability to work harder while 
working at breadwinning, and ability to 
work more years at  breadwinning. 
Leisure, so defined, is an essential of 
successful democracy. 

Furthermore the citizen in a success- 
ful democracy must not only have edu- 
cation; he must be free. Men are not 
free if dependent industrially upon the 
arbitrary will of another. Industrial lib- 
erty on the part of the worker cannot, 
therefore, exist if there be overweening 
industrial power. Some curb must be 
placed upon capitalistic combination. 
Nor will even this curb be effective un- 
less the workers codperate, as in trade 
unions, Control and coéperation are 
both essentials of industrial liberty. 

And if the American is to be fitted for 
his task as ruler, he must have besides 
education and industrial liberty, also 
some degree of financial independence. 
Our existing industrial system is con- 
verting an ever increasing percentage of 
the population into wage earners; and 
experience teaches us that a large part 
of these become at some time financial 
dependents, by reason of sickness, acci- 
dent, invalidity, superannuation, unem- 
ployment, or premature death of the 
breadwinner of the family. Contingen- 
cies like these which are generally re- 
ferred to in the individual case as mis- 
fortunes, are now recognized as ordinary 
incidents in the life of the wage earner. 
The need of providing indemnity against 
financial losses from such ordinary con- 
tingencies in the workingman’s life, has 
become apparent, and is already being 
supplied in other countries. The stand- 
ard worthy to be called American implies 
some system of social insurance. 

And since the child is the father of 
the man, we must bear constantly in 
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mind that the American standard of liv- 
ing cannot be attained or preserved un- 
less the child is not only well fed, but 
well born; unless he lives under condi- 
tions wholesome morally as well as phys- 
ically; unless he is given education ade- 
quate both in quantity and in character 
to fit him for life’s work. 


The Distinctly American 


Such are our ideals and the standard 
of living we have erected for ourselves. 
But what is there in these ideals which 
is peculiarly American? Many nations 
seek to develop the individual man for 
himself and for the common good. Some 
are as liberty-loving as we. Some pride 
themselves upon institutions more dem- 
ocratic than our own. Still others, less 
conspicuous for liberty or democracy, 
claim to be more successful in attaining 
social justice. And we are not the only 
nation, which combines love of liberty, 
with the practice of democracy and a 
longing for social justice. But there is 
one feature in our ideals and practices 
which is peculiarly American. It is in- 
clusive brotherhood. 

Other countries, while developing the 
individual man, have assumed that their 
common good would be attained only, if 
the privileges of citizenship in them 
should be limited practically to natives 
or to persons of a particular nationality. 
America, on the other hand, has always 
declared herself for equality of nation- 
alities, as well as for equality of individ- 
uals. She recognized racial equality as 
an essential of full human liberty and 
true brotherhood, and that it is the com- 
plement of democracy. She has, there- 
fore, given like welcome to all the peo- 
ples of Europe. 

Democracy rests upon two pillars: 
One, the principle that all men are equal- 
ly entitled to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness; and the other, the 
conviction that such equal opportunity 
will most advance civilization. Aristoc- 
racy on the other hand denies both these 
postulates. It rests upon the principle 
of the superman. It willingly subordi- 
_ nates the many to the few, and seeks to 


justify sacrificing the individual by in- 
sisting that civilization will be advanced 
by such sacrifices. 

The struggles of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries both in peace and 
in war were devoted largely to overcom- 
ing the aristocratic position as applied 
to individuals. In establishing the equal 
right of every person to development, 
it became clear that equal opportunity 
for all involves this necessary limitation: 
Each man may develop himself so far, 
but only so far, as his doing so will not 
interfere with the exercise of a like 
right by all others. Thus liberty came 
to mean the right to enjoy life, to 
acquire property, to pursue happiness 
in such manner and to such extent only 
as the exercise of the right in each is 
consistent with the exercise of a like 
right by every other of our fellow citi- 
zens. Liberty thus defined underlies 
twentieth century democracy. Liberty 
thus defined exists in a large part of the 
western world. And even where this 
equal right of each individual has not 
yet been accepted as a political right, 
its ethical claim is gaining recognition. 

America, dedicated to liberty and the 
brotherhood of man rejected the aris- 
tocratic principle of the superman as 
applied to peoples as she rejected it as 
applied to individuals. America has be- 
lieved that-each race has something of 
peculiar value which it can contribute 
to the attainment of those high ideals 
for which it is striving. America has 
believed that we must not only give to 
the immigrant the best that we have, but 
must preserve for America the good that 
is in the immigrant and develop in him 
the best of which he is capable. Ameri- 
ca has believed that in differentiation, 
not in uniformity, lies the path of prog- 
ress. It acted on this belief; it has ad- 
vanced human happiness, and it has 
prospered. 


War and Peace 


On the other hand the artistocratic 
theory as applied to peoples survived 
generally throughout Europe. It was 
there assumed by the stronger countries 


that the full development of one people 
necessarily involved its domination over 
another, and that only by such domina- 
tion would civilization advance. Strong 
nationalities assuming their own supe- 
riority came to believe that they possessed 
the divine right to subject other peoples 
to their sway; and the belief in the ex- 
istence of such a right ripened into a 
conviction that there was also a duty to 
exercise it. The Russianizing of Finland, 
the Prussianizing of Poland and Alsace, 
the Magyarizing of Croatia, the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Russia and Ru- 
mania are the fruits of this arrogant 
claim of superiority; and that claim is al- 
so the underlying cause of the present war. 

The movement of the last century 
have proved that whole peoples have in- 
dividuality no less marked than that of 
the single person; that the individuality 
of a people is irrepressible, and that the 
misnamed internationalism which seeks 
the obliteration of nationalities or peo- 
ples is unattainable. The new national- 
ism adopted by America proclaims that 
each race of people, like each individual, 
has the right and duty to develop, and 
that only through such differentiated de- 
velopment will high civilization be at- 
tained. Not until these principles of na- 
tionalism, like those of democracy are 
generally accepted, will liberty be fully 
attained, and minorities be secure in 
their rights. Not until then can the 
foundation be laid for a lasting peace 
among the nations. 

The world longs for an end of this 
war, and even more for a peace that will 
endure. It turns anxiously to the United 
States, the one great neutral country, 


and bids us point the way. And may- 


we not answer: Go the way of liberty 
and justice—led by democracy and the 
new nationalism. Without these—inter- 
national congresses and supreme courts 
will prove vain and disarmament “The 
Great Illusion.” 

But let us remember the Poor Parson 
of whom Chaucer says: 


“But Criste’s loore, and his Apostles 
twelve, 

He taughte, but first he followed it hym- 
selve.” 


Average Humanity 


telephone operator. One of them 
could not see anything in her but 
ene more little girl in a very large city. 
To the other man she summed the mod- 
ern city, the brief flare-up of color and 
joy, and then the sure finish of illness 
and age and failure. 
“Why bother with the ones that are 
snuffed out?” the first man asked. “Why 


7 3 men were looking at a pretty 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


not select those fortunate few that have 
the staying stuff in them—the ones that 
can dance like Genee, and sing like 
Tetrazzini, and carry on like Marie 
Dressler?” 

“If you can’t get your eye trained on 
the average,” retorted the other, “you 
go through life finding it full of empty 
spaces. Now, my way fills in the 
chinks. It is a pity to wander along 


forlorn and bored, just because average 
humanity isn’t up to the Bernhardt 
level of fiery competence. Every person 
you meet is carrying a full-length drama, 
some of it already acted, a little of it 
uncoiling in front of you, and the rest 
ripe to come. 

“Successful lives are dull compared 
with the smothered lives all around 


” 


you. 
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- The Passing of a Golfing Myth 


By HERBERT REED 










Travers, 
Champion 
of the United 
States. A sensa- 
tional stroke on 
the fourteenth 
hole. 


Jerome 
Open 


O Jerome Dunstan “ravers, Open 

Champion of the United States, the 

entire golfing world is deeply in- 
debted for his disposal of the ancient 
myth that because a man was a strong 
match player he could not, therefore, 
hope to shine as a medalist. No other than 
Travers could have accomp!ished this 
result by winning the open title from one 
of the greatest fields ever assemb'ed in 
this country, for Travers was the myth, 
and the myth was Travers, Travers 
beat a great field. That was an incident. 
But Travers beat himself. That was an 
event. So, Medalist, when you enter- 
tain the “fear thought” that you cannot 
be a match player, cheer up—and think 
of Travers. And, Match Player, when 
you despair in your battle against Bogie 
or Par as the case may be, take heart— 
and think of Travers. 

America has never produced a better 
match player than Jerry Travers, the 
reversals at Sandwich and at Ekwanok 
to the contrary notwithstanding. So 
good was he, indeed, that he personified 
match play. Small wonder then, that 
that side of his temperament should have 
been developed at the expense of the 
other, Success begets success in golf, and 
failure is father to failure. - Nothing ex- 
traordinary in Travers’ believing that he 
would never be a medal player of mo- 
ment, and little difficulty in agreeing 
with him. It was all very nicely settled. 
Everybody regretted it, none more than 
the Montclair man himself. 

Then something happened. Came the 
disaster at Sandwich, followed by the 
defeat at Ekwanok. The former four- 
time amateur champion was down with 
the golfing blues if ever a man was. 
Right here is to be registered the birth 


of an ambition. “I should like some day 
to finish second in the Open Champion- 
ship” said Travers, Why second? Well, 
was not that a pretty large ambition for 
a man who had hitherto agreed with 
everybody that he would never shine at 
medal play? When did this ambition 
give way to that greater one, the desire 
to actually win the Open? I think the 
change came about subconsciously at 
about the conclusion of the new cham- 
pion’s second round, when he found he 
was well up with the leaders by virtue 
of nothing more than workmanlike, 
sound golf. The psychological moments 
—uniquely there were two of them— 
came in the very last round, at the tenth 
and fourteenth holes on the difficult 
Baltusrol course; but whether he realized 
it or not I believe that Travers was defi- 
nitely out for that champ‘onship at the 
conclusion of his second round. He had 
done little that was brilliant, while Wal- 
ter Hagen, Gil Nichol!s, Ben Sayers, 
Tom McNamara and others had per- 
formed prodigies at certain holes. There 
was in Travers’ play none of the deadly 
putting with which he has stormed many 
a golf gallery in the past. There were 
no really tremendous drives, no partic- 
ularly thrilling recoveries. But he had 
begun to beat himself, and he had begun 
to command medal play. The crowd 
heard about it, the other golfers got 
wind of it, and pretty soon, when the 
time came for one of the most popular 
players who ever trod the links to com- 
plete his conquest of himself, he was 
followed by thousands, a crowd about 
equally divided between the faithful and 
the faithless. 

And now the tenth hole, the first 
psychological moment. He sliced his tee 
shot out of bounds. Just for a moment 
he was shaken, for he pulled his second 
shot from the tee into the rough through 





fear of slicing again. The next stroke 
meant everything or nothing. The odds 
were heavily against success. Had Trav- 
ers been at match play the crowd would 
have looked for a great recovery, but 
as it was medal play there were few who 
were prepared for the splendid, tearing, 
stroke to the green and within six feet 
of the pin, the ball carrying a menacing 
water hazard in its flight. In a moment 
he had holed out for a 4 on a Par 4 hole 
in sp‘te of two very bad mistakes. Con- 
sidering the situation, what was at stake, 
and the odds against him, I consider this 
the best single shot of the tournament 
and the best that Travers himself has 
ever made in his long career. 

The fourteenth hole marked the sec- 
ond psychological moment. It was here 
that word came to Travers that he had 
to play the last four holes in Par figures 
in order to win the championship, for 
MeNamara had finished with 298. To 
the old Travers this would have been an 
almost impossible task, to the new Trav- 
ers it was little more than merely diffi- 
cult, for it was a great medalist who 
stood upon that fourteenth tee. The 
champion, hampered as he was by the 
big gallery that followed him and his 
partner, Brady, came home in exactly 
Par, without the semblance of an error, 
even to the choice of an iron from the 
last tee, where many of his opponents 
had been finding trouble with the wood. 

Professionals, it will be said, are nat- 
urally better medal players than ama- 
teurs, and amateurs are perforce better 
match than medal players. True enough, 
and the reason is not far to seek. The 
professional plays for money. In the case 
of amateurs, who play for fun, it is meet 
that they should play against each other 
rather than the game itself, which they 
are so seldom able to beat—the game be- 
ing Par. 
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Fool’s Gold 


IV--Out Into the World 





With a stout soul and an eye single to the gleam of whatever road should show ahead—into the magic world. 


HE world for me when I was young 

was a more restricted, while yet a 

more spacious place than ever in 
later years. It was more spacious be- 
cause I had not lost what we call il- 
lusions: the world to me was coexten- 
sive with my dreams. But in physical 
reality my world was limited to the vil- 
lage in which I had always lived, save 
for occasional stirring glimpses of Rich- 
mond, the only city I had ever been to— 
and a marvel to my eyes. 

In my eighteenth year a way was 
made for me to go out into that greater 
world I had known only through imagin- 
ing. The chance came from my Uncle 
in New York, my Father’s brother, a 
legendary personage who had gone 
North after the War and prospered, it 
was said, exceedingly. He and my 
Father had quarreled years before and 
did not make up the quarrel during my 
Father’s lifetime. I never heard just 
what the trouble was; only that there 
came an awkward family schism of the 
kind one senses and tacitly accepts, with- 
out knowing or desiring to know more. 

My Aunt had written to me, from 
time to time, as far back as I could re- 
member; had sent me books, and kept 
generally in touch with our lives. But 
the letter which came now from my 
Uncle was the first we had received from 
him in my recollection. 

My Mother was reading it when I 
came in at supper time. She looked up 
quickly as I entered and I saw that her 
face was troubled. 
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“What is it, Mother?” I asked. 

She handed me my Uncle’s letter, a 
brief businesslike script. 

“My Nephew,” it said, “must now be 
eighteen or more. I do not know what 
you have planned for him, nor what his 
chances for success are if he remains 
with you. But I believe he can do much 
better here in New York with the chance 
I will be able, and am willing to give 
him, I would like him to go into the 
Bank with me and learn the business and 
shall be glad to have him live with us 
(you know we have no children) as long 
as he will. I am convinced that if he 
takes the venture he will have no cause 
to regret it.” 

There was a little more, but this, the 
gist of the communication, sent a thrill 
of excitement through me. It was a way 
of escape from a situation that had been 
causing me the greatest concern. My 
Uncle questioned our plans but alas, 
since my Father's death my Mother and 
I had had no plans. We had been oc- 
cupied in solving the daily problems of 
our existence. There had come to me 
during this period knowledge of an evil 
unsuspected before: I had seen and 
studied at first hand the lean, ill-favored 
face of poverty. 

Poverty in our village, to be sure, was 
not the pitiless blight of the city. And, 
too, my Father had left a small property, 
the husk of his estate, that brought us a 
tiny revenue. It was not that we lacked 
for bread, or a roof over our heads, or 
opportunity to breathe sweet air morn- 


ing and night. To me at least, it) was 
rather the hateful discovery that the 
life I set so much store by, the promises 
of hope, the winged journeyings of 
dream, were dependent upon and de- 
limited by a detestable set of rules which 
I have since learned to group under the 
adjective “economic.” This was what 
galled during those long days, the con- 
sciousness that circumstances, revealed 
in all their hideous matter-of-factness, 
left me powerless to prevail against 
them. 

To my Mother our poverty seemed 
not of great importance. She accepted 
it, in the way she did everything that 
came after my Father’s death, as sub- 
ordinate to the vastly greater values of 
her faith. She was truly unworldly, in 
the sense that the unseen but unques- 
tioned realities of her heart were to her 
supreme. She faced the daily task of 
living with a courage that was almost 
gay. She would not even hear of my 
leaving school and going into Richmond 
to work, as I wished to do. 

“You must finish school, Sonny,” she 
said, “first of all. Your Father would 
have felt as I do, I am sure. And we'll 
get along, you'll see how well!” 

I tried to think so, and to help make 
it so. I worked my hardest, in and out 
of school, but my success was qualified 
at best. Hours of depression would come, 
as they must to each who leaves the 
purple realms of fancy for the dusty 
highway of a work-a-day existence. At 
such times my Mother would, perhaps, 
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note my silence, and taking up her worn 
leather Bible would read our favorite 
psalm, the Twenty-Third, “The Lord is 
My Shepherd.” And always after this 
she would pray, and I would be com- 
forted and more content. And somehow 
we did get along—till my Uncle’s letter 
came. 

It seemed to me heaven-sent. The 
end of the school year was in sight and 
the chance presented solved brilliantly 
the question of where and how I would 
begin my career. I knew that my 
Mother would be safe with Old Mollie, 
and as for money—my earnings so far 
had been something less than the cost of 
my maintenance. In future I could 
send home part of the fortune I was to 
win. It seemed very simple—a stroke 
of great good-luck. . 

Suddenly I glanced at my Mother and 
something in her close regard broke in 
upon my thoughts and drew them swift- 
ly to her. She read what was in my 
mind; aer eyes met mine bravely and she 
smiled. 

“It seems an opportunity for you, my 
boy,” she said. 

A sadness seemed to press upon my 
spirit. 

“It won’t be nice for you, in some 
ways, Mother. Couldn’t you—couldn’t 
you go too?” 

“Leave here?” she cried in a shocked 
tone, “It’s bad enough to have you go, 
dear, but—leave—home? Oh!” 

Her eyes filled with tears and she bent 
her head forward on her hands and 
burst into sudden weeping. 

I was silent, dismayed. It was, above 
everything, so unlike my Mother. She 
had never been demonstrative in her 
emotions. She had always her own dig- 
nity, a gentle but real reserve. And 
curiously, never did I feel closer to my 
Mother than now, the first time she had 
shown weakness since my Father’s 
death. My heart went out to her utter- 
ly; I began to cry. 

“T didn’t know you felt so, Mother,” 
I faltered miserably, “I didn't know. 
I'll not go—I’ll stay here with you, al- 
ways—” 

My Mother raised her head quickly 
with a gesture of pride. 

“You will go,” she said, “if it seems 
best. You are a man, and your Father’s 
son. You must do now and always what 
your conscience and honor tell you to 
do, without counting the cost to your- 
self—or to others. It is what your 
Father would say; it is how he would 
act. Promise me now, that you will do 
that always, with God’s help. It is the 
only promise I, will ever ask you to 
make me!” 

I did promise, kneeling there, my head 
upon her knees; and my Mother bent 


and kissed my hair lightly—an accolade, 
it seemed. 


I DECIDED to accept my Uncle’s of- 

fer and a note conveying the decision 
was duly sent him. The school term 
came to a close. A day was set for my 
departure. 

I was full of the adventure. My hopes 
were high and my determination to suc- 
ceed was strong. Just what I meant by 
“succeed” I did not stop to think, nor 
what my Uncle had meant by it; it was 
a word in common use. But I think the 
wish it symbolized was most of all just 
a longing to be free—free from the op- 
pression of events over which I wielded 
no dominion, free from the dingy grip 
of circumstance. I did not know—nor 
did I care—how or by what means suc- 
cess was to be won. Only, in the roots 
of me I was determined that it would be 
won, and every nerve and sinew was 
tightening to keep that thought strong, 
that resolution unyielding and most firm. 
I had known fear and suffering this year 
past, and I was in deadly earnest. 


I LEFT at night. My Mother and a 

few old friends saw me off. Some of 
my boy comrades were there with Skin- 
ny Potter, a young giant now, towering 
among them like Atlas among elves. 
Skinny had married and settled down on 
a small nearby farm, presumably for the 
remainder of his days. A dull prospect, 
I thought largely, compared to mine. 
Then I looked at the group in which my 
Mother stood with Parson Gray and 
Alison, his wife, beside him; and I felt 
kindly toward them but still somewhat 
aloof, wrapped in the panoply of my 
budding destiny. 

I saw their faces last as the train 
pulled slowly out: Dr. Gray’s strong 
features lined and serious as always; 
Alison with an uncertain, gentle smile 
hovering about her mouth; my Mother 
pale and small, her eyes, big in her white 
face following—following till they were 
lost in darkness. . . . 

Alone in the jolty, rattling little train, 
the stimulus of action over, I sat on the 
worn red plush seat and took stock of 
my crowding thoughts. The train was 
a familiar fact; I had seen it every day 
almost for as long as I could remember. 
Yet now in the yellow glow from the jig- 
gling oil lamp it seemed somehow unreal. 
I knew the country we were traversing 
better than a book, yet as I peered from 
the window, shielding my eyes to see 
better, the pale, blurred strip of field 
and pine wood that danced by was des- 
olate as a dream. 

I heard the car door slam and looked 
up to see the conductor, an old friend, 
swaying slowly down the aisle, clicking 


his punch reflectively as he came. I 
produced my ticket and told him, with 
some importance, that I was going to 
New York. 

“Thatso?” he vouchsafed, with mild 
interest, “Well, sir! It’s a right long 
journey, that’s a fact.” 

He went on swayingly up the aisle, 
clicking his punch as he went, and the 
car door slammed suddenly behind him. 
And as suddenly my exhiliaration oozed 
away. The prospect which had gleamed 
so brightly lost something of its lure. Its 
sharp high colors dimmed. A poignant 
sense of all that I was leaving burned 
like an evil thought. 

Memor'es swarmed in upon me thick 
as bees. Days and incidents stood forth, 
faces flashed out of the darkness and 
faded again into the enigmatic night. 
Days that bore special meaning—days in 
the woods, or by the James, on the ball- 
ground, at school. Incidents of my boy- 
hood and of my early youth—softened 
by time, gleaming in the twilight gardens 
of remembrance. Faces that I had 
known and learned to love: the face of 
Alison, my Mother’s face—even Skinny 
Potter’s broad, good-humored counten- 
ance brought a foolish lump to my 
throat, a smarting in my eyes. 

I did not know that I was only home- 
sick. But “only!” I should take back 
that word. And “homesick”’ is itself in- 
adequate. There should be a bitter 
phrase to tell my misery that night! 

I set myself at length to conquer it. 
I thought of the chance that was mine, 
and of the need for courage. I thought 
of my Father, calm and proud and 
brave: what would he say to this weak- 
ening? I thought of my Mother and of 
her gentleness and faith. I repeated 
slowly to myself: “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd, I shall not want,” to the rythmic 
end: “Yet though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me. . . 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” The words and the saying of 
them comforted me, as always. I 
thought of God, the loving God my 
Mother knew, and he seemed strangely 
present. 

My Mother’s words came back, “You 
are a man now, my son.” My heart grew 
big as I repeated the promise I had made 
her—to live as had my Father, following 
my conscience and my honor. Well, I 
would do this! I swore sternly and with 
a mighty resolution, that I would do 
this always. 

The resolution gave me courage and 
courage brought hope. And when I 
slept that night it was with a stout soul 
and an eye single to the gleam of what- 
ever road should show ahead—into the 
magic world. 


“New Clothes for Old” will be the fifth article of the series of an- 
onymous sketches telling in intimate vein of one man’s emotional 
experiences—experiences which the writer thinks directed more than 


all else the current of his life. 
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“Who knows if on the banks of the Seine, the Tlames, o 
myself, shall not one day sit on their silent rwingand we 
inhabitants, and the memory of their greatniss?”—V 
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Sartorial Puzzle 


Bill Handle tore his pants in the rear 
of the corn crib Sunday morning while 
chasing a chicken for dinner. 

—Pekin (Ind.) Advance. 


Such is Fame 


He closed his talk with a poem on 
“Columbus” written by Walking Miller, 
of California. 


—Battle Creek (Mich.) Journal. 


Naming No Names 


We have a young man walking around 
this town who ought to 


|| eeepc A IU tia puny 


But this morning the temptation is so 
strong and the appearances favor the 
proposition to such an extent that we’re 
going to hazard the prognostication just 
this once—that our next issue will con- 
tain a marriage announcement of more 
than usual interest, the prospective bride 
and groom being—look out! We can’t 
tell you who it’s going to be, so what’s 
the use of asking us? 

—The Green Ridge (Mo.) Local News. 


Why Pews are Empty 


The presiding elder of Zion’s Chapel 
will preach all day Sunday. 
—The Amhurst (N. H.) Recorder. 


Wh 


Halo for Subscribers 


We agree with the Crawfordville 
Advocate-Democrat when it says “If 
there are any reserved seats in heaven 
the man who takes his county paper and 
pays for it in advance ought to get one.” 

—The Hawkins (Ga.) News. 


A Brilliant Affair 


The hall was tastefully decorated with 
hundreds of tin cans from the condens- 
ery, which reflected the shimmery light 
of a dozen torches loaned by the Tenny- 
son Marching Club of this town. The 
grand march in and out amongst the 
lights, making one of the 





be placed on a rail and 
taken out in the woods. 


A Martyr to the Good Cause 


prettiest scenes in the his- 
tory of the College Club’s 





He is a menace to the 

public. 
—The Portcage (Pa.) 
Press. 


Hollow and Level 7, 


ZF 
Jake Hollow was the ~ 7 % 
guest of Susan Level Sun- —o 
day night. Ait § 
—Pekin (Ind.) Advance. ail 
g a, 


Pleasant Part of the 
Time 
The Morrell sisters 
played a duet and Charles 
Herbery played several 
selections on the grapha- 
phone. The remainder 
‘of the evening was very 
pleasant. 
—The Lane (W. Va.) 
Recorder. 


Cause Enough 


Of course, a little old 
wire mousetrap don’t 
amount to much, but after we go to the 
trouble to catch a mouse and lay it out 
to die, and then a bold burglar comes 
along and steals both the trap and 
mouse, then we get peeved. 

—The Waverley (Mo.) News. 


Musical Spirit 


The choir at the Presbyterian church 
Sunday was full and the music was ex- 
cellent. 











—The Blairstown (Ia.) Banner. 


Foretelling the News 


This paper has decided to quit the 
guessing game and to make no more 
predictions as to the happenings of the 
future, as we have found by experi- 
ence that such predictions oft go wrong, 
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dances. 
—The Mercy Ville (Ia.) 
Banner. 


Not Knocking 


The Men’s Annual Ban- 
quet at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was a 
big success in every par- 
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ticular. A number of 
others who had bought 
tickets were not present, 
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St. Joseph “Mo.) News-Press. 


What They Like 


We note with pleasure that the Ottawa 
Chautauqua will have among its other 
attractions—the night after the Swiss 
Bell Ringers and the xylophone artist 
and the musical mokes, a Brahms’ quar- 
tet. Ottawa is a great musical center. But 
it must not be forgotten that the last 
time a Brahms quartet hit Ottawa, after 
the performance the boys offered the 
quartet $10 to go out and make the 
noise for a big charivari. 

—The Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 


Kind Treatment Assured 


Wanted—Farmer’s son, sixteen to 
eighteen, to assist master and help milk 
a few cows. Will be treated as one. 

—Adv. in an English Paper. 


evening was up to our 

highest anticipations. 
—The Hudson (Mich.) 
Post. 


An Editor’s Lament 


Here’s what we’d like 
to know: If the janitor 
of The Telegraph can 
come out Sunday in rai- 
ment alongside of which 
the lilies of the field would 
seem to be wearing hod- 
den gray, why is it we 
have to shy around in 
trousers which look as though they had 
been cut down from a mother hubbard 
which bagged at the knee? 

—The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


The Growing Citizen 


J. 8. Stovall, our popular dry goods 
man, has grown so he has had to have 
the room in the rear of the Farmers’ 
bank. 

—The Italy (Tex.) News. 


A Poser 


When a Fellow stops his paper until 
the editor changes his views on some 
public question, how in the deuce is he 
to know when the transformation comes, 
without stealing that of his neighbors? 

—The Lawrence (Ga.) News. 


and so this part of the. 
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T IS pretty safe to say that if 
Tolstoy were alive and at work today 
he would be enthusiastically turning 

our scenarios for “the movies.” Abom- 
inating all aristocratic tendencies in art, 
all that makes it a delight to the cul- 
tured and a riddle to the multitude, and 
striving as he did in his later years to 
produce work of such simplicity in 
thought and style as to carry its mes- 
sage to the humblest, there need be lit- 
tle doubt that he would have seized upon 
the moving picture as a God-sent vehicle 
for the advancement of his doctrines of 
art and other matters. 

On behalf of “the movies” it is much 
to be lamented that the great Russian 
evangelist died too soon to become one 
of the untold thousands (or is it mil- 
lions?) of plain people who are said to 
be enriching the midnight department of 
the Standard Oil Company by their 
sleepless activity in the concoction of 
scenarios for the camera. We may be 
sure that Tolstoy’s film-plays would have 
had a “punch.” But the Tolstoy “punch” 
would probably have borne small re- 
semblance to the cowboy pursuit 
“punch,” or the automobile chase 
“punch,” or the house on fire “punch,” 
or any other merely material “punch” in 
the surprisingly limited bag of tricks 
now in use by the scenario brotherhood 
end sisterhood. No; the Tolstoy 
“punch” would have been one of spirit- 
ual implications. We can imagine his 
producing a deeper emotional reaction 
with glimpses of a woman setting bread 


Tolstoy and the Movies 


By KELLETT CHAMBERS 


on a table, a man leading a cow along: 


a highway, a girl at prayer, or a grand- 
mother watching a cradle, than the 
punchiest of our film-dramatists ever 
succeed in evoking with the most exag- 
gerated pilings-up of physical peril and 
violence. 

The more one thinks of it the clearer 
it becomes that Tolstoy and “the mov- 
ies” were made for each other, but, by a 
most unfortunate accident in chronology, 
just managed to miss each other. For 


-some one, some day, must arise and do 


for the film drama what Tolstoy, with 
his genius and his passion, would have 
done so quickly and well—forged of it 
a medium for the expression of truth 
and beauty, established its technique, 
and promoted it into the family of 
the arts—in a word, breathed a soul 
into it. 


ONY great artists can make an art, 

and the art of “the movies” has yet to 
be made. Its possibilities are apparent 
enough. There is every reason why the 
film should be found capable of shadow- 
ing forth the irony of life and all its 
noblest and tenderest emotions; but such 
must be expressed in the film’s own 
proper dialect, and that dialect, has 
not yet been invented. Tolstoy would 
have invented it because his soul was 
in labor with a message to mankind—to 
the folk that flock to “the movies” as 
well as to the ladies and gentlemen that 
appreciate the fine arts. Perhaps only 
such a man with such a message is 


capable of becoming the Aeschylus of the 
silent drama. D’Annunzio has tried his 
hand at it, but, having no message, he 
has given us only a hard and glittering 
melodrama of the antique world, brist- 
ling with action like the veriest frontier 
thriller, with no breathing spaces, no 
overtones, no intimations of the spirit 
that dwells in man, even when he has 
occasion to risk his neck every minute 
and a half. 

In truth, the worst enemy of “the 
movies” is movement. Action—restless, 
breathless, blithering action, now the 
very god invoked by its high priests, its 
producers and directors, authors and 
players—is the dragon that must be 
slain, or at least have its claws mani- 
cured and tail trimmed short, by the 
Aeschylus of the silent drama before that 
abused young maiden can come into her 
own as an art. From her rescuer her 
devotees will learn how to select the 
significant and eliminate the insignifi- 
cant, how sometimes to make even the 
significant action more significant by 
leaving it to the imagination, and above 
all how to invoke the supreme sig- 
nificance of repose. 

He may, this Aeschylus of a new art, 
find it difficult to break into the hurly- 
burly; but if he come to it as Tolstoy 
would have come to it, with an already- 
made reputation, with a message to the 
world, and with an iron determination to 
deliver that message in his own way and 
no other, he will make the silent drama 
speak with a mighty voice. 


The Unknown Birth Rate of America 


O ONE knows what the birth rate 
of the United States is, or what it 
ever has been! 

Every European country knows its 
birth rate and its death rate, because 
every birth and every death is regis- 
tered. Where the number of births, the 
number of deaths and the number of the 
population are all known, it is an easy 
matter to calculate the rates per thou- 
sand. But in the international tables 
of vital statistics our country’s figures 
are omitted. 

Our 1910 census announced that 23 
states had “fairly complete” death regis- 
tration. They recorded about 90 per 
cent of their deaths. But the birth regis- 
tration situation was shocking. The New 
England States, Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan were the only acceptable states. The 
figures for the cities of Washington, D. 
C., and New York City passed muster 
also. The 1910 census birth rate is not yet 
published, but the 1900 census made shift 
to figure it out by means of the number 
of the population’s increase and the 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


death rate. This would be surer if the 
death rate were not itself an approxi- 
mate rate. However, the calculated rates 
were birth rate, 35.1 per 1000 popula- 
tion; death rate 17.4 per 1000; excess of 
births over deaths 17.7 per 1000. 

Comparing these rates with the rates 
of the European countries for the same 
decade, we find ourselves near the head 
of the list for high birth rate, near the 
foot of the list for low death rate, and 
increasing faster than any other nation! 
These figures leave nothing to be desired 
from an emotional viewpoint. But they 
leave much to be desired in the way of 
accuracy. 


HE simple method of consulting birth 

registration returns being impossible 
because we have such faulty records, the 
elaborate calculations being unsatisfac- 
tory because it is an approximation 
based upon an approximation, Walter 
F, Wilcox, of Cornell University, Special 
Agent for the Census Bureau of 1900 
found another way of presenting the 


matter. In Census Bulletin 22, he shows 
the decrease in the number of children 
born, by comparing the number of chil- 
dren under 5 years with the number of 
women between 14 and 44 years, for 6 
successive decades. 

Number of Children under 5 to 1000 fe- 

males between 14 and 44 years 

1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
626 634 572 559 485 474 

According to this table the number of 
children, in proportion to the number 
of women of child-bearing age, rose from 
1850 to 1860. Since 1860 it has steadily 
declined. 

Two factors complicate this apparent- 
ly simple statement. First whether the 
fall in the death rate has acted equally 
upon the children and the adult women. 
If it has not, the proportion of women 
living and of children living will be 
altered in the different decades. 

The second confusing factor is immi- 
gration. The immigrants are chiefly 
adults. Comparatively few babies come 
in at Ellis Island. Since immigration 
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artificially increases the number of wo- 
men more than it increases the number 
of five-year-olds and under, the pro- 
portions are again thrown out of har- 
mony. We cannot be sure that this 
table gives the true fall in the number of 
births. 


UCH more definite information is 

offered by the 1910 census in Vol- 
ume 1, Population. From the figures on 
“Distribution by broad age periods of 
the population of the United States, 
1910, 1900, 1890,” page 300, we learn 
that the proportion of children under 
five years, of all classes to the whole 
population of the country was in 1890, 
12.2; in 1900 it was 12.1; in 1910 it was 
11.6. That is, out of every 100 men, wo- 
men and children, 12.2 of them were under 
5 years of age in 1890. But 10 years 
later only 12.1 out of every 100 were 
under 5. At the last census, the number 
under 5 out of every 100 had dropped 
to 11.6. 

In Europe the proportion of children 
under 5 is in Germany 13.1; in Austria 
13.1; in Netherlands 13.0; in England 
11.4; in France 9.2. We rank far lower 
by these figures than by our calculated 
but unreliable birth rate. We show an 
advance over England and Wales of .2 
of a child. We are 1.4 child behind 
Netherlands. (Chorus of Regulationists, 
“In Netherlands the government en- 
courages the Neo-Malthusian propo- 
ganda!”) We are still farther behind 
Germany and Austria. These verb tens- 
es should properly be past instead of 
present for the European war is lower- 
ing the birth rate in spite of the alleged 
increase in illegitimate births. 


To sum up what we know about the 
birth rate for the entire country—The 
calculation based on the 1910 figures is 
not yet available. The calculation based 
on the 1900 figures gives a birth rate of 
35.1 per thousand. By comparing the 
number of young children to the num- 
ber of women in the country we find that 
the proportion of children grows less. 
This does not mean that the population 
is decreasing, but that the number of 
children is not increasing increasingly 
fast. According to the results of the 
first method, we are far in advance of 
most of the European countries. Ac- 
cording to the results of the second 
method, we occupy a midway position 
among them. 


URNING to consider returns from 

the separate states where the records 
are fairly complete we meet with almost 
equally discouraging conditions. Al- 
though Massachusettes began her at- 
tempts at registration way back in 
colonial days, her statistics are not per- 
fect. Connecticut followed her example 
in 1644 but as late as 1903 the secretary 
of the board of health was exasperated to 
find that records in one town were copied 
by the children of the town clerk—a 
delightful example of the usefulness of a 


large family, but not conducive to ac- 
curacy. Michigan was distressed in 1890 
to discover that Detroit had shown “un- 
warrantable sophistication” in her re- 
turns, apparently writing them more in 
harmony with her desires than with 
actuality. In 1909 a conscientious Penn- 
sylvania official lamented that while no 
one succeeded in getting buried without 
a permit, “children will be born, certifi- 
cate or no certificate.” The increasing 
birth rates of the following table indicate, 
probably, an increase in registrations as 
the years pass, rather than an increase 
in actual births. 


N ADDITION to our lack of statistics 

we are confused by the effect of im- 
migration. Immigrants from different 
countries bring with them their varying 
birth rates which tend to change rapidly 
toward the American birth rate. I will 
take up the contrast between foreign 
and native birth rates in the next article. 
Beside the immigration from foreign 
countries we have the flux among the 
states. From the eastern states thousands 
are constantly moving west. Michigan 
has both an in-coming tide from the 
east’ and an outgoing tide toward the 
west. Correct allowance for all these 
factors cannot be made because the er- 
ror of margin is constantly changing, 


The following table gives statistics 
from the nine states that are most 
worthy of credence. It is taken from a 
more extended table in the 45th Regis- 
tration Report of Michigan, pages 5 
and 6. 


Births per 1000 Population 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910Dths. 
Conn. 23.5 244 25.3 248 24.0 24.5 15.4 
Maine 21.1 21.9 210 17.1 
Mass. 25.0 26.4 27.5 26.9 25.4 25.7 16.1 
Mich. 18.4 22.7 226 228 226 22.5 13.2 
N.H 21.7 20.7 218 173 


‘N. J. 185 194 199 206 202 15.5 


enn. 26.0 25.8 26.3 15.6 
R. I. 25.9 25.9 26.3 25.7 24.3 246 17.1 
Vt. 21.8 21.3 20.6 16.0 


These birth rates fall far below that 
cheerful 35.1 per 1000 which we bestow- 
ed upon the entire country in 1900. Al- 
though they are fairly accurate, it would 
be misleading to attempt to compute 
from them the rate for the entire coun- 
try, for they cover a small area and 
special conditions. 


If we compare them with the figures 
for European countries for 1906-10, 
we find that the birth rates are lower 
than any except France but that the 
death rates also run exceptionally low. 
The European countries record: Hungary 
births 26.6, deaths 14.7; France births 
33.6, deaths 22.3; Netherlands births 
29.6, deaths 14.3; England and Wales 
births 26.6, deaths 4.7; France births 
19.7, deaths 19.2. The European coun- 
tries, except England, are accustomed to 
include still births, while the United 
States excludes them. This exclusion 
sometimes makes as great a difference as 
1 per 1000. He who chooses may pause 





here to fit each state into its place in 
these European lists and figure rates of 
natural increase. 

This information on American vital 
statistics is scrappy. It is contradic- 
tory. One can take any one phase of 
the matter and prove—anything. Or 
take all we know and prove—nothing. 
One fact only comes out clearly. Our 
lack of reliable figures is a statistical 
scandal. 


ONE more exhibit may be introduced 

into the evidence. A few states have 
kept their records over a long enough 
period of time to show alteration in the 
rate. Here again the evidence is con- 
tradictory. The Connecticut rate works 
up from 22.2 in 1880, to 24.5 in 1910. 
This is a gain of 2.3 per 1000 in 30 
years, 

Rhode Island figures also show an in- 
crease of births. 1869-1878, 24.8; 1879- 
1888, 23.7; 1899-1908, 25.9. The gain 
is slightly greater than appears because 
before 1895 still births were included. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island show a 
rising birth rate, but Massachusetts next 
door shows a falling one. The Massa- 
chusetts statistics are the best of the 
boiling and the following table is per- 
haps the most trustworthy one we pos- 
sess. It is from the 71st Registration 
Report of the state. I tuck in beside it 
the figures of Providence, Rhode Island. 
For over half a century Providence has 
published a conscientious, annual report 
of vital statistics, 


Births per 1000 Population 
Massachusetts Providence, R. I. 


1856-60 29.5 32.2 
1861-65 25.3 26.1 
1866-70 26.0 26.7 
1871-75 27.6 26.0 
1876-80 24.2 24.1 
1881-85 25.0 25.4 
1886-90 25.8 24.6 
1891-96 27.6 28.1 
1896-1900 27.0 26.2 
1901-05 25.1 26.1 


Massachusetts and Providence show 
a decided decline in 50 years. 

What deduction shall we draw from 
this fragmentary data? Every econo- 
mist who writes on the matter comes to 
the same conclusion—our birth rate is 
falling. We are marching with all other 
civilized countries in this movement. 
Opinions differ as to whether we ad- 
vance toward glory or destruction. Opin- 
ions differ also as to whether we are in 
the vanguard or the rear. 


D®. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, who 

knows a great deal about popula- 
tion, summed up the matter in calm 
fashion, thus: 

“It does not appear to me that this 
lessening of the birth rate is in itself an 
evil, or that it will be worth while to 
attempt to increase the birth rate mere- 
ly for the sake of maintaining a con- 
stant increase in population, because to 
neither this nor the next generation 
will such increase be specially bene- 
ficial.” 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Modesty Up to Date 





These pictures that will frighten the Sea Serpent, we print very small. 


Tr musty, fusty, moralists who used to deprecate 


The fads and fashions of their day are sadly out’ 


of date. 

They never thought when launching at Immodesty a 
stricture, 

To reinforce their eloquence with an immodest picture. 

Those musty, fusty, moralists were far behind the time— 

When we point a moral nowadays, we load it with a 
crime. 

A sermon on morality will never, never pay 

Unless the subject’s treated in a snappy sort of way. 

So when we damn a naughty style that brings the blush 
of shame 

To the cheek of innocence, we print a sample of the 
same, 

‘or the mo:t immodest picture when you label it as 
such— 

If looked at very quickly, will not hurt you very much. 


Look. at them and turn away quickly. 
—Hearst paper. 


Why stop at fashions, Mr. Hearst? Why not the work 
extend? 

Your theory has moral applications without end— 

According to your logic, how can forging checks be 
wrong 

If you sign the party’s name quite small, and do not 
wait too long? 

To kiss another person’s wife is morally O. K. 

If you snatch a very little kiss, and quickly turn 
away. 

What is there wrong in burglary? In arson where’s the 
crime? 

If practiced quickly, turpitude will have its proper 
time, 

And sin its 
creed! 

Where fastness is 
speed. 


special season—Oh happy Hearstian 


a virtue, and salvation lies in 


The Retort Pictorial 





This two-year-old poodle can add and 
multiply better than most children five 
times his age-—*“Every Week.” 


Huh! That’s nothing—the father of 
this family is only one year old— 
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Yale’s Place in the Thames Sun 


ALE has come out of the rowing 
Y eclipse at last, and is once more 

head of the river at New London, 
if I may be permitted to adapt an Eng- 
lish rowing term. Dearer to the Elis 
than any championship, real or so- 
called, dearer even than the sweeping 
triumph over Harvard, wonderful as 
that was, must be the realization that 
after years of floundering the Blue is at 
last straightened out and tied up with a 
common sense rowing policy that in the 
course of the next few years will inevit- 
ably be built into an enduring system 
that must yield a fair share of victories 
even against such fine eights as are being 
sent down annually from Cambridge. 
For this year’s Harvard crew was well 
above the Crimson average, make no 
mistake about that. 

The mere fact that after the first two 
miles of trailing the New Haven oars- 
men the Crimson stroke and waterman- 
ship hovered more than once on the 
verge of demoralization cannot destroy 
the certainty that this was a fine Har- 
vard crew. That sort of thing has hap- 
pened before—a really fine eight wab- 
bling and uncertain when making a hope- 
less fight against a really great eight. 
And Yale, this year, had a really great 
eight. I care nothing about the time, 
good as it was. Yale had a great racing 
crew, something that has not come out 
of New Haven for too many years to 
decently mention, 

What the second advent of Bob Cook 
in partnership with Jim Rodgers failed 
to accomplish, what the work of the 
famous Harcourt Gold, of England, failed 
to bring about, was done by Guy Nick- 
alls, the old English oar; a man richer 
in experience, and ah, very much wiser 
than these predecessors of his. Yale has 
learned a powerful and a_ beautiful 
stroke. As it was displayed on the 
Thames, it was not typically English, 
although it embodied features of the 
typical English university stroke. Nor 
was it typically American, since there is 
no such thing. It was Yale’s own stroke, 
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quite as much Yale’s own stroke, indeed, 
as in the heyday of Bob Cook. It re- 
minded one somewhat of Cook’s stroke, 
since Cook’s was the outcome of a study 
of English rowing coupled with applied 
common sense. By which I do not wish 
to imply that there is anything the mat- 
ter with Harvard’s methods. 

Yale’s stroke, perfected for the first 
time this year, is made up of the prin- 
ciples of English university sweep row- 
ing adapted to American oarsmen, while 
Harvard’s is made up of the principles of 
single sculling adapted to an American 
eight-oared crew. Either style, when 
properly rowed, is good enough to win 
races, I am inclined to think that when 
men like E. C. Storrow and Robert Her- 
rick of Harvard have thoroughly worked 
out their plans for the future of rowing 
at Cambridge, the Crimson stroke will 
embody a little more of the principles of 
English university sweep rowing than it 
does now, for he is a poor sort of coach 
who does not pick up something worth 
while from a visit to Henley. But even 
as it stands it has justified itself many 
times over. 

The upshot of all this more or less 
technical chatter about strokes is that 
in the future two excellent, tried and 
proved systems will come together, with 
the result that future victories will lie 
not in the superiority of one stroke over 
another but in the superiority of one set 
of men over another. And this will hold 
good both in two-mile and -four-mile 
races. 

Almost I had forgotten racing gen- 
eralship, all other things being equal, in- 
cluding the men, the deciding factor. 
Yale showed masterful generalship 
throughout the season, culminating in the 
wonderful display in the big races at 
New London, where the same plan of 
campaign worked out in both Varsity 
and Freshman races, the Elis winning in 
exactly the manner Guy Nickalls de- 
clared they would. Indeed the general- 
ship was not merely masterful. It was 
brazen. It was Nickalls who wanted the 


rules of the regatta changed so that the 
leading crew could go into its opponents’ 
course as long as it could keep out of 
the way. This attempt was plain enough 
notice to Harvard. 

Now a long and careful study of two- 
crew races has convinced me that, when 
the course is fair to both eights, the 
best way to row a two-crew race is to go 
right out into the lead at the start and 
stay there at any cost. This is the Eng- 
lish method, and it is Guy Nickalls’ 
method. So, too, it is now Yale’s meth- 
od. This plan of racing will “kill” one 
crew or the other. I do not mean that 
the crew that has been “killed” will go 
utterly to pieces and stop rowing, but 
that both its power and its smoothness 
will fall off under the strain, while the 
leader, able to drop the beat a notch or 
two, while maintaining power and style, 
will grow stronger as the race grows 
longer—mentally and physically more 
comfortable. In a two-crew race you 
cannot store away energy when behind 
a really good racing eight. I think 
Lund, the Harvard stroke, might have 
accepted Yale’s challenge much earlier 
than he did. When he did make his ef- 
fort, Tony Morse had his eight well 
settled and clear down to a beat of 28 
to the minute—seldom going above 30. 
Yale at this stage was in perfect shape 
to meet any challenge. Harvard, at the 
same stage, had already begun to row 
raggedly, and was in no condition to 
make up the long Eli lead. 

The crews when they went to the mark 
were evenly matched. It was the gen- 
eralship of Yale, the manner of rowing 
the early part of the race, that de- 
stroyed the balance, and nothing else. 
Regardless of the distance between them, 
and considering only the style of rowing 
and the application of power, Yale at 
the two-mile mark was twice as good a 
crew as Harvard. Yale “got the jump” 
and so won the race. Whether, had Har- 
vard got the jump, Yale could have come 
from behind, is quite another matter. 
Certainly Yale’s task, even one hundred 
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yards from the dory, was measurably 
easier than had Harvard been in the van. 
There is every physical and mental rea- 
son why an eight should get out in front 
in this first hundred yards. The men 
are fresh, the high stroke takes very little 
out of them, and there is a big psycho- 
logical advantage in being able to see the 
other crews without turning one’s head. 
The advice of the good coach should be: 
“Get out there. Stay out there if you 
can, but whatever else you do, get out 
there.” 

From any race that is won by as much 
as seven lengths the hasty observer gets 
the impression that it was a “procession.” 
That is what happened at New London. 
To those who did not know what the two 
crews were really doing the race did look 
like a procession, As a matter of fact 
it was a boat race every inch of the way. 
Once out in front you cannot loaf. It 
is loafing that finds so many eights nip- 
ped right at the line. That this New 
London affair was a real race all the 
way is amply proved by the shaky condi- 
tion of Cabot, at 7, Harwood at 4, Mor- 
gan at 2, by the break between Midden- 
dorf at 5 and Parson at 6, in the Har- 
vard shell, and, after the finish line was 
crossed, the temporary collapse of Morse 
at stroke, and Wiman at 7, in the Eli 
boat. In spite of that seven-length lead 
these men had rowed themselves out. 
That’s racing, whether the victory be 
by seven lengths or seven inches. 

As the race developed it was easy to 
see that Yale had much more power in 
the water than Harvard. The Elis had 
a hard catch that picked up the boat 
with a wonderful lift long before it had 


lost its run, and they kept the power on 
smoothly clear through to the savage 
leg drive that gave the boat a smart run 
while the men were on the recover. It 
was right in this recovery that a great 
modification of the typical English uni- 
versity stroke was noticeable. The men 
did not go far enough back to bury the 
bow of the shell, as was the case under 
Gold, nor indeed so far both forward 
and back as to put a terrific strain on 
the abdominal muscles, as was the case 
with Harvard some years ago under 
Lehmann. The slide was longer than 
sanctioned by either of these two men. 
Harvard, on the contrary, did not get 
their backs on the sweeps at the catch, 
and so lost power there, albeit Wray has 
never sought a particularly hard catch. 
But the men also spoiled the best part 
of Wray’s stroke, which is aft of the 
rigger, by letting the blades wash out 
and so losing the advantage of the very 
effective leg drive that Wray has always 
taught. This slurring of the Harvard 
stroke was solely and simply due, I think, 
to the strain the Crimson was under due 
to Yale’s forcing tactics. The Elis had 
said they would get a lead right at the 
start and go well out in front, and they 
had done so. Discouraging condition for 
the Crimson. 


HE Freshmen rowed their race by 

moonlight, and only at a mile and a 
half. I cannot agree with the referee, Mr. 
Meikleham that the water was too rough 
for the race at the hour stated, but there 
is plenty of room for argument. There 
was an hour’s delay in getting the Var- 
sity eights away, and as the Freshman 


race was postponed until after this event, 
there was no opportunity for the crowd 
to witness it. A broken oar added to 
the delay already made intolerable be- 
cause of waiting for the surface of the 
river to subside after it had been churned 
up by yachts and power craft on their 
way out to the harbor, with the result 
that it was too dark to row the full two 
miles and the shorter distance was adopt- 
ed by agreement between the crews. The 
Freshman race was the Varsity contest 
in miniature, Yale getting the jump, 
leading all the way, and winning by two 
lengths. The youngsters rowed the new 
stroke almost as well as their elders, and 
so should furnish plenty of material for 
the Varsity boat another year. 

Yale won the race for second crews 
after a pretty fight by about a quarter 
of a length. It was the only race of 
the day in which Harvard was ever in 
the lend, and then only for a moment. 
Most of the coaching of this eight had 
been done by Eugene Gianinni, who 
seems to have been able to pick up Nick- 
alls’ methods this year to a remark- 
able extent. Such was not the case last 
year, As matters stand, however, Gian- 
inni should prove an excellent assistant 
from this time on. Both the Freshmen 
and Second eights from Cambridge were 
made up of powerful men, but in each 
race there was a great deal more life in 
the Yale boats. New London is very 
much on the map once more as a rowing 
centre, not because Harvard has fallen 
off appreciably, but because Yale has 
found herself, and there will be real 
races on the picturesque course in the 
future. 





At the start. 


Next week Mr. Reed will dis- 
cuss the Poughkeepsie races. 








The Germ War 


WAS a mere youngster when the 

Great European War started in 1914 

and all I know about the previous 
ones I learned from the study of history. 
It must have been glorious sport in the 
olden times to charge with heated blood 
against a body of picked young men 
from the other side and to give free rein 
to the old primitive fighting instincts 
with the women and children all safely 
out of the way. I envy the heroes of 
history but it is rather amusing to study 
the rules and regulations they fought 
under and note how religiously they ob- 
served the ethics of the game they 
played. 

If both sides became tired they rested 
and called it a truce. If one side be- 
came tired, they put up a white flag, 
rested, and called it a surrender, The 
losers were merely not allowed to play in 
that particular game anymore and were 
called prisoners. From what I can learn 
the armies of a country were considered 
separate from what they termed the 
civilians. These civilians were not al- 
lowed to have part in the game and 
were punished if they did interfere but 
were protected or ignored at other times. 

I can recall the wave of disgust that 
went over the world when the rules of 
international warfare were first violated 
by airships dropping bombs on unforti- 
fied places and by the use of submarines 
against merchant ships. The acts seem 
trivial now but I can see that they were 
really the beginning of the entire sordid 
end. 

Retalitory measures succeeded each 
other until at the end of the war all the 
inhabitants of an enemy’s country were 
considered as on the same status as the 
army. The main rules of the game were 
still observed but everyone was forced 
to be a participant. 

It was thus when this “last war of 
wars” was started. I suppose a few 
knew long before and all of us might 
have seen it coming if we had not been 
so blind with our petty affairs but this 
last war came as unexpected to the 
masses as I remember the European 
War came. We had hoped that with the 
so-called German militarism destroyed 
we might look for a long period of peace. 
None of us realized how thoroughly 
Japan had made China a part of her- 
self since the first definite steps were 
taken the latter part of 1915, not how 
the Russians had cultivated the friend- 
ship of the Orient since 1916 when Eng- 
land again refused Russia Constanti- 
nople. 

When Russia, Japan and China sud- 
denly joined together and struck out in 
all directions they nearly realized all 
their cherished ambitions and settled all 
their old grudges before the rest of the 
world could combine and hold the legions 
of the East in the deadlock of the former 
trench warfare. 

I was just thirty when I left my little 
ones and my partner-wife to take my 
place in the War of Civilizations, as it 
was called. I was a physician and hence 
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was made a lieutenant in the combined 
medical and artillery service, yet even 
during the first year I did not get any 
satisfaction out of the war. I remem- 
ber hearing the officers of the European 
War complain of war being too imper- 
sonal and scientific and that is possibly 
the reason why I was not stirred at first. 
I was green, in some ways. 

However as invention and invention 
and discovery after scientific research 
was used, there did arise among us a de- 
sire to utterly exterminate our unseen 
enemy. But the whole desire was more 
akin to the frantic fear which we ex- 
perience when we strike at a scorpion 
than the true fighting spirit. 

I confess that I do not recall which 
side unchained the final horror. It makes 
no difference now. An outdoor writer 
suggested that it was as early as 1914 
and I suppose both sides had worked the 
scheme out in all its devilishness to com- 
pletion. Our death loss from the very 
beginning was abnormally large. Whether 
this was due to our own wretched san- 
itary conditions due to the position that 
we were thrown in I cannot in justice 
say. They accused us and some individ- 
ual on our side might have been first 
guilty. Nevertheless on a summer day 
four years ago one of the tandem mono- 
planes of the enemy suddenly appeared 
over our trenches and dropped a number 
of bombs. Our troops expecting the 
usual multiple-unit grenade had scat- 
tered. They jeered the weak explosions 
and applauded derisively at the bungling 
shot from my high-angle gun, which how- 
ever later winged the aviator, who was 
killed as the machine fell. 


HE monoplane fell gently and landed 

almost intact near the staff headquar- 
ters. The old general came out with the 
rest of his staff and examined the re- 
mains. What we had thought were 
bombs were merely hermetically sealed 
glass cylinders. The general looked at 
them with his mouth open. He belonged 
to the old school and a thorough sports- 
man loved the war for the game sake. 
He seemed to age perceptibly before our 
eyes and stood gazing with a horrified 
fascination. Finally the old-war-dog 
shook himself free from the trance which 
seemed to hold him. 

“I suppose it was inevitable,” he 
sighed. “Where did the two cylinders 
that he dropped land?” 

I told him approximately, being per- 
plexed at his manner and gentle speech. 

“You were not there then? Event- 
ually you will be glad that you were 
not.” He turned to the field telephone 
and called up the reserves and ordered 
them to start a new line of trenches be- 
hind sections 9A and 9B. He then called 
up the trenches and when they answered, 
the old general hesitated, his splendid 
old nerves gave way. He turned to me 
and said, “You'll have to do it, Doctor. 
Call the trenches and get Captain Bond 
on the line. Got him? Tell him that 
I said to charge. All the men and not 


a one to remain. Command the re- 
serves to shoot any that return.” 

My horror seemed to steady him, and 
he took new heart. 

“T thought that you were aware that 
those cylinders contain plague germs in 
a culture medium, Doctor. We have no 
time for your quarantine and this sac- 
rifice is nothing to what is to come. Be 
at a staff meeting tonight and bring all 
the other medical officers with you. Say 
nothing to anyone, not even the rest of 
your staff. We must strike our blows 
first. Yes,’ he snapped turning to the 
telephone which rang, “Yes, trenches, 8B, 
9A, 9B and 10A. Eight o’clock sharp, 
Doctor.” 

I saluted and left. 

There was nothing sinister looking or 
dramatic about the start of the meeting 
that night. We sat in a well lighted 
room in a comfortable building, the 
former residence of a Catholic priest. 
The word had somehow crept out why 
we were there and everyone tried to look 
unconcerned, mask emotions by talking 
of trivial things or doing unconsequential 
things. Doctors Barker, George and my- 
self managed to get ourselves quite heat- 
ed in an argument over the advisability 
of a closed season for fly-fishing. 

The old general sharpened and re- 
sharpened a pencil to an ultra-perfect 
point. Jones and Drake matched pen- 
nies as they usually did on every occas- 
sion they met. Professor Skilles amused 
himself by scratching childish pictures on 
the top of the mahogany table. 

Finishing the pencil point, the gen- 
eral broke the point with a snap and 
looked around the room with the calm 
and sympathetic glance of a benign and 
good man. The martial fierceness had 
gone forever from his glance though he 
was still grave and stern. 

“Gentlemen, attention. It was bound 
to occur. You are now an ally of ours 
Dr. Swartz, but I saw this coming 
when you Germans first began to make 
war scientific and efficient, My day is 
gone, gentlemen. You must do your 
sworn duty with these new weapons as 
I have tried to do mine. Forget hu- 
manity, and—forget God.” 

The old man looked at the crucifix 
on the wall and shivered. 

“There is no God,” he muttered. “I 
have always said there was no God. 
Gentlemen. Attention. I command you 
to strike tomorrow. Dr. Parker what 
will your part be?” 

Parker gave my hand a final squeeze 
for we had been holding hands like two 
children. He arose with tears streaming 
down his face. 

“For twenty years I have stood at 
guard at the Panama Canal. Stegomia, 
the mosquito that carries yellow fever 
is abundant in the Orient. Conditions 
there are favorable to an epidemic. We 
know, gentlemen, and our little force has 
labofed heroically to keep the first case 
of yellow fever from getting into the 
Orient. We did it for love, and now—I 
know yellow fever; I will use it.” 
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The general nodded with set lips. 

“It is your duty,” he growled. “Jones?” 

Jones looked up dispiritedly. 

“Typhoid and typhus,” he said lacon- 
ically. 

The general’s teeth chattered nervous- 
ly and ground, 

“And you, Drake?” 

I had known Drake in college as a 
sentimentalist. Now as he arose his 
eyes were hard as impure tantalum. His 
nostrils flared out and the sides of his 
lips were drawn back exposing his canine 
teeth. 

“I studied the black plague, black 
death, and beri-beri in the Orient,” he 
rasped. “I was also a medical mission- 
ary.” 

“Have you anything better, Swartz?” 

I had also studied under Swartz and 
knew him for a kindly man, loved by 
his family, his students and neighbors. 
I had known also that he publicly sub- 
jected dumb animals to the tortures 
merely to prove a scientific point and he 
had not hesitated to experiment on hu- 
man beings without their knowledge, 
even inoculating them with deadly dis- 
eases. He was immoral but simply un- 
moral when he was at work. Now he 
stood as one wrapped in a vision. 

“Just before the war,” he droned, “I 
isolated the germ of leprosy. Hereto- 
fore infection has always been casual. 
With scientific and efficient methods 
oe" 

There was a whistling crack from the 
other end of the table. The old general 
rose with the foul smelling 25 hi-power 
automatic, that replaced the old 45 Colt 
for army use, in his hand. He glanced at 
the body of Swartz and let the gray muz- 
zle of the automatic travel over us. He 
hesitated and then shook his head. We 
stood awestricken. 

“T should have died thirty years ago,” 
he whimpered. He brushed us aside and 
walked with tottering steps to the cruci- 
fix, 

“Forgive me, oh Christ. Have mercy 
on my soul,” he gasped. 

Perhaps it was the second concussion 
that did it but the figure of the crucifix 
tottered and fell, protectingly across his 
hody and the crown of thorns came off 
and rolled against the old man’s brow. 

And I want to say that it was not us 
that made the cry “unclean” common 
again I myself had duplicated Swartz’s 
discovery, but before God I am not 
guilty of spreading my knowledge. Be- 
fore we left we swore within that room 
that we would keep our work within 
bounds and under control. 

As I went out into the night I had a 
chilling thought. I saw a like meeting 
on the other side of the battle lines. 
Would they keep within bounds? Where 
would they stop? 

There is no need to tell of the details 
of the next year of the treacherous 
means that were used or the horror of 
it. We managed to pollute the very anti- 
toxins they used in defense and they 
struck into the very heart of our coun- 
try by using half-witted disturbers to 
spread the infection. Not even the ani- 
mals were spared, Hog cholera, hoof 
and mouth disease and the rest of the 
scourges that veterinarians and zoolo- 
gists knew devasted the earth and star- 
vation allied itself with the plagues 
against even the humblest of humanity. 

A full half of the population of the 


earth died that year until the fury of 
hate subsided and men began to think. 
The third year saw the end of all the 
military governments. The lowest com- 
mon soldier learned to know the cause 
of his woes and mobs remnants of the 
different armies of the world, black and 
white, yellow and brown surged together 
in a common brotherhood of misery and 
destroyed our hellish arsenals of disease 
and their own weapons, 

Anarchy reigned but it was an anarchy 
disciplined and governed by a world of 
fear. We formed a brotherhood of men 
of all nations and under the leadership of 
Professor Skilles and Dr. Takomura or- 
ganized the corps to save the world from 
our folly. 

Six months ago we seemed to have 
some hopes of controlling the situation. 
We had killed off all we could find who 
had no chance of recovery and had sep- 
arated the rest of the small world pop- 
ulation according to the amount of in- 
fection present among them. Our work 
was tremendous but not as impossible 
as it would seem, for we had to deal 
with people who were now docile and 
submissive and who, curious enough, 
huddled together for the comfort of the 
numbers. 

We still had a few communities where 
the amount of spreading contagion was 
relatively small and we tried and hoped 
to save them at least. Yet who could 
tell anything of the subtle psychological 
principles that govern panic. Over night 
they suddenly got away from us. Our 
isolation camps broke their bounds and 
our sanitary police deserted. It was 
everyone for himself again and infection 
was scattered anew. We tried our best 
but finally we had to give up. 

Dr. Tokomura committed hari-kari, 
among the virus of the plague culture 
plant he had designed. The rest of us 
wandered waiting the end. 

The first night of the new warfare I 
had sent a letter to my wife telling her 
without giving any explanation to take 
our little ones up to our mountain cabin 
and to have no dealings, absolutely no 
connection with any one if possible. I 
reached there last week. Wife had just 
buried our oldest boy of seven and our 
girl, 5 years old. Three days later wife 
died in my arms. Three days after I 
had laid her to rest, I noticed the blotch- 
es on the white of my eyes. My time is 
about to come and may come before I 
finish this manuscript. 

Yesterday I came down to the labora- 
tory with my baby. He at least had the 
most painless death known to science. 
Professor Skilles lies sprawled in the 
next room with a skull and cross-boned 
vial in his hand. The flies cover his face. 

As to the future, there is no future, no 
present, all is past. My old zoology pro- 
fessor said that the invertabrates might 
some day have the world to themselves. 
It does not seem impossible now. The 
birds are gone and clouds of insects are 
moving through this city of dead in 
pressing masses. The spiders already 
seem larger and more active. 

Who can tell? Who will there be left 
to tell? I have tried vainly by wireless 
and by every other means known to the 
scientific world to communicate with an- 
other human being. Still there may be 
a few scattered people who will come 
through immune. Maybe Stefansson’s 
blond esquimaux or other isolated 
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“savage” people will increase and again 
in some manner populate this part of 
the world. 

The new races may wonder at our 
jungle grown cities even as I wondered 
at the ancient cities I discovered at the 
equator and in South America. 

I have etched the main facts and a 
sign language key with hydrofluoric 
acid onto a glass plate which I left in 
the open National Bank vault. Possibly 
they may learn what I should have 
guessed. 

Man cannot exist in a closely organ- 
ized state and hate his neighbor. I also 


left a Bible. Should men come’ before it 
disintegrates they may possibly give 
Christianity the fair trial which it has 
never had. We trusted so much in our- 
selves and our strength and prated of 
our mastery over nature. Fools. We 
called the birds, the forests, the air, the 
streams, nature. We thought we were 
masters of Nature, God and the Great 
Laws of the Universe. So we feared 
neither, obeyed none. 

Now as I sit alone in this “majestic 
temple of the God Science and gaze over 
a motionless city, towards a shipless sea 
things are different. A spider pounces 


on the maggot larva of some spineless 
winged creature and across the way the 
flies rise in a buzzing cloud and settle 
back on the Professor’s upturned face. 

Why should I cover it? The glands of 
my neck are swelling rapidly, so I must 
seal this in a glass tube before I must 
answer. 


WILL not kill myself but oh, God, 

such an end. The worms, the maggots, 
and the flies and then what must I face. 
Oh Christ, not the faces of the children 
and the women, innocent, not that, oh 
God. 


The New Heroine 


EVERAL generations of feminist 
agitation have so accustomed us to 
the idea of the New Woman that the 

announcement that she has finally ar- 
rived among us and that she is here to 
stay must seem to have all the novelty 
of last week’s newspaper. To be sure, 
the New Woman is an old story. Our 
mothers belonged to Woman’s Rights 
Clubs before we were born, and were 
looked upon by our grandmothers 
as highly improper females, in conse- 
quence. It is a long time since the 
slightest martyrdom attached to the 
belief in the non-sexual character of a 
vote, a college or a latch-key; and 
even those who still profess to be “not at 
all interested” are so thoroughly in- 
trenched in the enjoyment of benefits 
procured for them by those who are, that 
they would consider any suggestion to 
relinquish them as an infamous attack 
upon their sacred liberties. 

Nevertheless in the sense that she is 
no longer regarded as an exception, a 
freak of nature, but indifferently accept- 
ed as quite “in the day’s work” the New 
Woman has only very recently been as- 


similated into our social life; she has only » 


just arrived. It is true that she has been 
a long time on the way—a hundred 
years or more if we count her first fal- 
tering footsteps. But during all this 
time to know her, to see her worth, has 
been the privilege of the few, the few 
who in every age carry in their hearts 
the prophetic knowledge of what is to 
be 


But such recognition, though it fore- 
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By CLARA G. STILLMAN 


shadows every great change, is not suf- 
ficient in itself to bring the change about. 
A great idea to be realized must cease 
to be the cult of the minority; it must 
become the daily bread of the multitude. 
And to this rule the New Woman with 
all that she was to stand for, was no ex- 
ception. There is a school of philosophy 
that says things are real only when they 
are perceived. It was like that with the 
New Woman. The more she was per- 
ceived, the more real she became. She 
traveled from heart to heart, from brain 
to brain. At first, very few hearts and 
brains were open to her, but gradually 
more people began to see her and still 
more to hear of her. To some who heard 
of her only, without perceiving, she often 
seemed more nightmare than vision, but 
all the while she was blazing new trails 
into their consciousness and growing 
more real with every minute, They 
thought her an evil and rose to do bat- 
tle, but this too was recognition. When 
they actually organized to oppose her, 
it was an epoch in the evolution of her 
realness. 

Finally so many people perceived her 
that she became terribly emboldened. 
She actually made her way into litera- 
ture. Novel and drama sacred so long 
to ¢he frail clinger of the home, the meek 
victim and angelic pardoner, began to 
show a subtle change in the type of the 
heroine. Spasmodic and fragmentary 
were the indications of the new type, 
often swamped by reversions to the old 
and well-beloved. So, oddly enough, 
Jane Eyre, the first greatly drawn mod- 
ern woman in English fiction was con- 
temporaneous with the insipid little fe- 
males that so delighted the Mid-Victorian 
reader. 

Dickens, who devoted his divine gifts 
of pathos and mirth to the championing 
of the oppressed, never even guessed 
that women needed a champion. Chil- 
dren and paupers, debtors and slaves, 
working-men and criminals owe Dickens 
a debt of gratitude and affection, but not 
women. He never drew a woman who 
was both good and capable, wise and 
charming, or that had thoughts and 
sympathies beyond the few individuals 
she personally loved. But what women 
he did draw! As we think over the list 
of his heroines the types that present 
themselves are the frail little Emilys, the 





idiotic little Doras, the helpless and 
lachrymose Mrs. Nicklebys. He did not 
mean them as horrible examples, either; 
bless you, no, he preferred them that 
way. It is true there was Agnes who 
later devoted herself to the remnants 
of David’s heart and digestion, but 
Agnes, though gentle and kind, and a 
good housekeeper, is colorless. She is 
but vaguely drawn—a negative sympa- 
thy, not a characterized woman. 
Thackeray as well as Dickens display- 
ed towards women “that affectionate and 
admiring love of sentimental stupidity 
for its own sake,” mentioned somewhere 
by George Bernard Shaw. When he 
created a woman with brains, he felt 
bound, in deference to his immaculate 
ideal of female inanity, to make her 
either ridiculous, like Peggy O’Dowd, or 
an unscrupulous schemer, a false friend 
and wife. And yet with all the awful 
wickedness of Becky Sharpe, so harrow- 
ingly depicted, how clear cut and real 
she is, how far more human than the 
ever virtuous but snivelling and guillible 
Lauras and Amelias. Becky Sharpe was 
the first woman in fiction who had brains 
and used them, who had personal ambi- 
tions and worked for them, who had a 
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ess forceful, magnetic, independent person- For the great mass of people do not this occasion,” remarks the great 
he ality. It is true her ambitions were not observe causes and developments. They novelist with unconscious irony. And 
tle of the noblest and her methods far from do not trace today from yesterday and indeed it was only in what she wasn’t, in 
ce. admirable. Perhaps it was because if they did, it would not materially in- what she didn’t know, in the things she 
of there was no precedent for her to fol- crease their pleasure in today. They do refrained from doing, in the qualities she 
ust low in this matter of having brains, that not study history or read great literature. did not possess that his ideal existed. “I 
ust she did not devote them to a better George Eliot they know by having parsed never heard anything of pertness, or 

cause. Perhaps this unusual possession Silas Marner at school and thus acquired _ what is called repartee out of her mouth; 
jn one of her sex and years rather went an ineradicable distaste for any further no pretence to wit, or to wisdom. , 
od, to her head, the natural place for brains acquaintance with its author; they have Whenever I have seen her in the com- 
rts, to go after all. Perhaps the circum- vaguely heard of Meredith as the author pany of men, she hath been all attention 
Ce. stances of her life were not such as fos- of Lucille and they think Ibsen morbid. with the modesty of a learner. : 
ren tered the virtues of artless innocence and They read current novels and magazines Indeed she always shewed the highest 
oh affection. But whatever excuses we may and newspapers—and not until an idea deference to the understanding of men; 
find for her Thackeray at least made has thoroughly invaded these ultimate a quality absolutely essential to the 
none. Brains and a will he conceded strongholds of conservatism does it be- making of a good wife.” 
her, but to show his disapproval, al- come real to them. When the “suffra- Of course the magazine heroine who 
lowed her not the least, infinitesimal gette” began to figure in cartoons and delighted our youth—if we have reached 
vestige of a heart. Becky Sharpe is by comic suppliments a few years ago she years of discretion at the present time— 
no means cited here as a portrait of the was proven to be a live issue. And it is had acquired a good deal of that “pert- 
modern woman, but by one thread at the heroine of the periodical short story ness” which Fielding so sincerely dep- 
least, she is related to her none the less. of today, that is the most undeniable recated, but her saucy charm only 
Sociologists tell us that the most daring proof of the incalculable extent, the made her inevitable surrender to the 
and resourceful criminals display the height and depth of the revolution that masculine will, the masculine intellect 
very qualities that would under favor- has been accomplished in our ideal of and the masculine strong arm, the more 
able conditions, have developed them womanhood. piquant. She was still an intensely 
and into statesmen, diplomatists, captains of One hundred and fifty years ago young, ornamental and useless creature 
not industry. They are too big for their Fielding gave us in his portrait of of frills and furbelows, much given to 
er surroundings and the inevitable ex- Sophia his conception and the general “cute” feminine idiocies, complete help- 
hat plosion ensues. Becky too, was too big conception of his time of the perfect lessness in situations that would not baf- 
vho for her surroundings. She wasa dynamo young woman, and this ideal with a few fle a child of ten, the discreet display of 
ints n a band box, and when she behaved ac-_ minor changes has been that of.the hero- slender ankles in sequestered hammocks 
but sording to the nature of dynamos, there ine of popular fiction until within the and being saved from infuriated bulls by 
d a was a great upheaval of cardboard. In last decade. “I must use negatives on coincidental and appropriate young he- 
> 1S Vanity Fair some sixty years ago the 
ipa- rood woman’s life held no room for the 
positive qualities that are the glory of 
lay- womanliness today. The work of these bern ae 5k SREP ens ede tera. : 
and sixty years has been the gradual build- - ve] we r 
dity ing of an environment that should enable il C. és o Sy ° t: yar i c mT “ 
here Becky to have a heart and a conscience i ¢ | > . ; ) 3 i i ye =a Je ist 1 ¥ 
he and allow Amelia a modicum of common hn rs ( ts he ant c re y a ic a In he b ‘ 
felt sense. Ml 
late In the meanwhile the conquest of lit- 
= erature by the New Woman went on 
, or apace. She was not of one type, nor 
= was she portrayed for the most ton in Ghe New 
wiu he spirit of propaganda. And this again 
row- vas a sign of her growing sth RE P U B L I © 
real che was seen to be human material of A Journal of Opinion 
the the most interesting kind, a secret treas- ' 
lible ure house, an unexplored country. She PE Ney 
was anged all the way from Jane Eyre the 
‘ains ‘gly little governess who, poor and pale, 
mbi- vassionate and repressed, became the 
id a eroine of a thrilling romance in which The promise of 
the greatest factors were her independ- American life seen 
— ence and strength of will—truly a new through politics, industry, 
ashion in heroines—to the fascinating social problems, books. and 
nd impetuous Diana of the Crossways. the business of ordinary living 
“uggestions of her appeared in such 
a ‘idely divergent creations as the earnest 
‘nd devoted heroines of George Eliot 
. . 
rts. and the semi-pagan women of Thomas yh C) 
9 lardy, eager, thirsty for life, weak often, TEN CENTS / 
) hut not more so than their brothers; PR SERS Sees ( , 
é' victims, but not to men, rather with g oat po i 
& Son, men to the impartial blunderings of 2 
eat. “hance. As Nora and Magda she ap- 
peared finally, definitely drawn con- ; 
we selously in revolt, knowing at last CAL, 4 Chace seman 4 Bea Mew E | — eee 
Jo “hither she was tending. She was strong J, Wd i es t I vat t hy e Avera Ge c 
ith or Weak, aggressive = fo stan _— ° il 
ine, ‘te or puritanical; but whatever she was, nis he vy a a my ae ‘ | — , | o |. re 
“ che “a in the new way, bringing to the ce |, ( ra) C ( Le i ah oO (tol r. cc (cn al ith D * x oid 
working out of her destiny the vast, fresh oe t ° } , 
power of thought and emotion, the in- ee he “ch y" = pe Co (ED nan: Nl | alt " Is att 1. 
| finde WiEGET watien Un the eam : c a r €) | 4 (? AOL Me 1S 
vats of the Nineteenth Century—grow- s x 
‘mg science, dying creed, developing in- 
“ustry—contributed to her being. To 
] ) wir — a FOR A 3 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, PIN A DOLLAR BILL 
als. j e she was indeed fully TO THIS STRIP AND MAIL IT, WITH*NAME AND ADDRESS, TO 
ists. jreal. But even then she had not ar- 
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‘tot 
‘just what I said.” He was a wise old 


roes.. Sometimes, in moments of aber- 
ration from the mentality she did not 
possess, she prattled of a career, but if 
she was mad enough to undertake it she 
was either starved back into her lover’s 
arms—she always had a lover upon 
whose bosom she could unresentfully sub- 
side after being a failure at everything 
else—or he treated her opinions with 
such brutal contempt that she imme- 
diately saw the error of her ways and 
decided to be “just a woman” if he would 
only forgive her and deign to love her 
again. There is no denying that these 
heroines were womanly and charming in 
their way. 

Oddly enough the new type of 
heroine who is beginning to invade the 
magazines is womanly and charming too 
—in quite a different way. She is not 
always young, not even always surpass- 
ingly beautiful; she grows ever less 
ignorant and more interesting. She has 
personality, charm, ideas—but not in 
these alone lies her distinction. Her new- 
ness consists in the great spirit of ad- 
venture that permeates her life. She has 
discovered the earth and the fullness 
thereof, and she sees it, no longer mistily 
through barred and curtained windows, 
but clearly and joyously because she is 
in it and of it. The world belongs to 
her as much as to anyone—she has made 
this vast and fascinating discovery. She 
has a right to everything that anyone 
else has, she hasn’t a doubt of it. To 
use a cleverly coined phrase, she has 
“broken into the human race.” Nothing 
human is foreign to her now—there are 
no veils, no locked doors. To many the 
new woman is merely she who clamors 
on the corner for votes, and this is in- 
deed an important symptom of newness, 
but by no means all of it. The new woman 
may or may not clamor for votes—this is 
inessential to our present argument. Her 
newness consists in the general recogni- 
tion of her human character as some- 
thing larger than her mere femininity, 
in the falling away of the ancient bar- 
riers intended to keep her womanliness 
forever undefiled and separate from the 
contact of the world. Today at last 
women are beginning to be judged for 
what they are, not for what they aren’t. 

And they are getting the chance to be 
everything that their natures prompt 
them to be. The new heroine no longer 
exemplifies merely the passive virtues of 
obedience, patience, resignation and “the 
highest deference to the understandings 
of men.” We should find her distinctly 
tiresome if she had no more than this to 
offer. The qualities we ask of her today 
are strength, courage, breadth of judg- 
ment, wide sympathies, self control— 
everything in short that we have been 
wont to ask of men. And is the new 
woman just like a man then? To answer 
this, only look at her. There was an 
old preacher once who used to pray 
on a Sunday morning that the young 
men of his congregation should be pure 
and the young women strong. “That the 
boys should be strong and the girls pure 
is what you meant, doubtless,” said 
someone to him afterward, but he shook 
his.head, smiling. “Nature has attended 
that already,” he answered. “I meant 


man, but we have become even wiser. 
We know now that if boys can be pure 
and girls strong, it is not because they 
have conquered nature but because they 





have at last set Nature free. And in this 
new freedom woman is seen to have lost 
no really valuable or beautiful attribute 
or charm, no glamor that was hers by 
right. She is still tender, faithful, lov- 
ing, beautiful—but her tenderness is 
born of understanding, her faith the 
splendid loyality of an equal, her love is 
based on knowledge and sympathy. Un- 
doubtedly she often blunders in the pro- 
cess of finding herself, but this is her 
great opportunity. The old time heroine 
must not blunder—she must do nothing 
in order to do nothing wrong, she must 
be nothing in order to be nothing unde- 
sirable. When lovely woman stooped to 
folly in those days, whether her folly 
was born of weakness or strength, 
whether it was due to ignorance or pas- 
sion or nobility of soul or strength of 
will—for there are follies that only the 
strong commit—her life was ended; if 
not her actual physical life, certainly her 
life as a human being entitled to any 
consideration or respect. Today very 
often this is just the moment when she 
really begins to live. She may be weak 
and go under. She may be stronger than} 
ever—and it is strength that we are de-/ 
manding of her today in life and in fic-f 
tion—but whatever she does she has the) 
chance to see, to choose, to do, herself. | 
The biggest step the new woman has 

taken towards her ultimate, complete 

reality, the greatest guerdon won in her 

struggle of a hundred years is this mark} 

of the free human being, the right tof 
make mistakes. The unquestioning ac. 
ceptance of the new heroine by the great 

magazine-reading public unconscious, for 

the most part, of the epochal significance 

of its attitude, marks the transition oj 

this revolutionary right to the status of 

a common household necessity. The 

greatest revolutions are accomplished al- 

most imperceptibly to the mass who ben- 

efit by them—and none more so than the j 

arrival of the New Woman. t 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column coste 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and_ stories an 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H?, 

Hannibal, Mo. 
AGENTS—ADVERTISE—20 words in 100 mont 
lies, $1; 3 months, $2. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
WRITE for newspapers and magazines; earn $10) § 
monthly. Details free to beginners. Reportig 
Syndicate, 161 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
INVALIDS and Convalescents! Should you oni 
enjoy a cheerful, friendly letter each day 
each week? Rates and particulars given on 
=. Virginia Lee Hamilton, Box 2288, Boston, 
ass. i 
























INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted | 

with you and advise you honestly about patents | 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 BD. 28rd St, 
New York City. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a@ line; | 

Minimum space, two lines 4 

WRITE Motion Picture Plays, $50 each. Et} 

perience unnecessary. Details sent free to 

pe Producers League, 110 Wainwright, St 
ouis. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies. puppies and grov | 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 
Oakland, Iowa. 

RUSSIAN Wolfhounds. Norweigian bearhounés. 


Deer, wolf, fox, bloodhound; 50 page illus. cat 
alogue 5c. Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 
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